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EW of Chaucer’s shorter pieces have given rise to so extensive and 
controversial comment as has the Parlement of Foules. The poem falls 
into two major divisions: the ‘envelope’ and the account of Chaucer’s 
dream. The ‘envelope’ is made up of the introduction (1-91), in which the 
poet tells of his habit of reading for pleasure and information, and sum- 
marizes the Somnium Scipionis, and the conclusion (693-9), in which the 
dreamer awakens and returns to his books to continue his search.' The 
account of Chaucer’s dream (92-692) deals with his tour of the park, during 
which he visits the Temple of Venus, and after which he attends the 
assembly of fowls. So numerous and different are the interpretations which 
have been suggested for the Parlement that only a brief listing of them can 
be presented here.? The explanation most frequently met is that the poem 
is a marriage allegory in which the three tercel eagles are suitors from the 
court circle seeking the hand of a princess or noblewoman represented by 
the formel eagle. Those who advocate this view have concentrated on only 
one section of the poem, that treating the assembly of fowls, and have 
reached no agreement on the question of the specific people represented by 
the four eagles.? Another explanation which has been advanced is that the 
* The fact that the account of Chaucer’s dream is enclosed in an ‘envelope’ or frame 
has been frequently ignored by the critics, who have seen only two divisions in the poem: 
the summary of the Somnium Scipionis and the account of the dream. However, as is 
suggested in detail later in this paper, the last stanza of the poem definitely serves as the 
closing portion of the ‘envelope’ into which the account of the dream is placed. 

? So far as I know, a convenient listing of these theories, with pertinent bibliographical 
references for each, is not elsewhere available. 

3 Thomas Tyrwhitt (ed.), The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer (London, 1830), 1. xxxii, 
n.e. The Saturday Rev. xxxi (15 April 1871), 468. John Koch, ‘Ein Beitrag zur Kritik 
Chaucers’, Engl. Stud. i (1877), 287-9; “The Date and Personages of the Parlement of 
Foules’, Essays on Chaucer (Chaucer Soc., 1879), Pt. IV, 400-9; The Chronology of Chaucer’s 
Writings (Chaucer Soc., 1890), pp. 37-8; ‘Alte Chaucerprobleme und Neue Lésungsver- 


suche’, Engl. Stud. lv (1921), 215-25. O. F. Emerson, “The Suitors in Chaucer’s Parlement 
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poem is simply a love debate suitable for a celebration of St. Valentine’s 
Day at a court of love.' A third interpretation is that the Parlement is a 
highly sophisticated re-telling of the ‘Contending Lovers’ folk-tale.2 Both 
of these theories also stress only that section of the poem which presents 
the assembly of fowls. Another critic has brought forth ‘an interpretation 
of the poem as an exposition of the nature of love, designed for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day’. A fifth suggestion is that, the poem represents Chaucer’s effort 
to satirize the lower classes of society, who are symbolized by the water- 
fowl, worm-fowl, and seed-fowl, and is meant to be a compliment to John 
of Gaunt.* Another writer has taken the poem as satire directed against the 
upper class, represented by the ‘foules of ravyne’.s A seventh interpreta- 
tion is that the poem is an allegorical representation of the quarrelling 
classes of the period whom Chaucer advises by means of the Parlement to 
submit to order.® In the three theories last mentioned detailed attention is 
further limited to only that section of the poem which presents the lower 
order of fowls. In view of such wide divergence of opinion about the 
meaning of the Parlement, it is fitting to recall Professor Emerson’s observa- 
tion that the poem perhaps permits of more than one interpretation.” 

The Parlement has almost invariably been termed inartistic because of 
lack of unity, and little connexion has been found between the summary 
of the Somnium and the account of Chaucer’s dream. Among the writers 
mentioned above, Thackabeery is noteworthy for his analysis of the poem 
as a unified whole. For him the Parlement is Chaucer’s treatment of ‘the 
of Foules’, M.P. viii (1910-11), 45-62; “The Suitors in the Parlement of Foules Again’, 
M.L.N. xxvi (1911), 109-11; ‘What is the Parlement of Foules?? F.E.G.P. xiii (1914), 
566-82. Samuel Moore, ‘A Further Note on the Suitors in the Parliament of Fowls’, 
M.L.N. xxvi (1911), 8-12. Hugo Lange, ‘What is the Parlement of Foules?’ Angl. xl (1916), 
394-6. Edith Rickert, ‘A New Interpretation of the Parlement of Foules’, M.P. xviii 
(1920-1), 1-29. Mary E. Reid, “The Historical Interpretations of the Parlement of Foules’ , 
Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, ser. no. 3 (1923), 60-70. T. w. 
Douglas, ‘What is the Parlement of Foules?’ M.L.N. xliii (1928), 378-84. Viktor Langhans, 
‘Altes und Neues zu Chaucers Parlement of Foules’, Angl. liv (1930), 25-66, especially 
62-6. Haldeen Braddy, “The Parlement of Foules: A New Proposal’, P.M.L.A. xlvi (1931), 
1007-19; “The Parlement of Foules in Its Relation to Contemporary Events’, Three Chaucer 
Studies (New York, 1932), ii. Haldeen Braddy and J. M. Manly, “The Historical Back- 
ground of the Parlement of Foules’, R.E.S. xi (1935), 204-13. 

1 J. M. Manly, ‘What is the Parlement of Foules?? Stud. zur Engl. Philologie, | (1913), 
279-90; R.E.S. xi (1935), 209-13. 

2 W. E. Farnham, “The Sources of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules’, P.M.L.A. xxxii 
(1917), 492-518; “The Fowls in Chaucer’s Parlement’, Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, ii (1918), 340-66 ; “The Contending Lovers’, P.M.L.A. xxxv (1920), 
247-323, especially 321-3. 

3 Viktor Langhans, Untersuchungen zu Chaucer (1918), pp. 19 ff. 

* Edith Rickert, op. cit., pp. 26-9. See also Douglas, op. cit. 

5 David Patrick, “The Satire in Chaucer’s Parliament of Birds’, P.Q. ix (1930), 61-5. 

© R. E. Thackabeery, ‘Chaucer’s The Parlement of Foules: A Reinterpretation’, un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, State University of Iowa, 1937. 


7 F.E.G.P. xiii (1914), 566-7. 
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great problem of the day, the conflict among the various classes in society’," 
and he thus finds a connexion between the Somnium, in which Africanus 
urges working for the general good, and the assembly of fowls, which he 
takes as representative of the discordant classes whom Chaucer is advising 
to submit to order.” 

In sharp contrast to most of the theories and opinions advanced in the 
discussions mentioned above, Professor B. H. Bronson presented a defence 
of the Parlement as a unit from a purely literary point of view. According 
to his interpretation, based on a detailed analysis of the poem itself, the 
Parlement is suffused with ‘an irony sometimes so delicate as to be almost 
imperceptible’ ,* and it is this irony, embodied in a ‘slyly humorous attitude 
toward love’, that gives the ‘personal tone which pervades the whole 
poem’ and serves as the unifying theme for the several parts. 

Another critic has interpreted the Parlement as a treatment of matters 
other than marriage allegory and social satire. Professor R. C. Goffin 
takes the first ninety-one lines of the poem as Chaucer’s statement of his 
effort to find a solution for his dilemma as to whether his writings should 
be devoted to moral teaching or to the god of love, and of his search in his 
‘olde boke totorn’ for a point of view which would reconcile true and false 
felicity, the ‘certeyn thing’ Chaucer wished to learn in order to justify in 
the light of religion those of his writings which had dealt with love.’ 
But the search, according to Goffin, was in vain, for Chaucer states that 
he fiad found in Macrobius only that ‘thyng’ which he did not want, and 
had not found the ‘thyng’ which he sought:* he had found an emphasis 
on true felicity alone, but he had not found a way of reconciling true and 
false felicity. 

it is the purpose of this paper to analyse the whole Parlement from the 
same point of view as that from which Goffin examined the first ninety-one 
lines, and to suggest, like Bronson and Thackabeery, that the poem is an 
artistic unit. The unifying theme, however, I take to be Chaucer’s unsuc- 
cessful search for a way of reconciling true and false felicity. 

In the first two stanzas of the poem Chaucer says that he knows love 
from books rather than from experience, and that consequently he does 
not know what attitude to adopt towards the god of love. It is his custom 
to read extensively both for pleasure and for instruction; recently he read 
all day in Macrobius’s Somnium Scipionis to learn a ‘certeyn thing’. Let us 


* Op. cit., p. 4. ? Ibid., ch. iii. 

3 ‘In Appreciation of Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules’, Univ. of California Publications in 
English, iii (1935), 193-224. 

* Ibid., p. 198. 5 Ibid., p. 204. ® Ibid., p. 222. 

7 “Heaven and Earth in the Parlement of Foules’, M.L.R. xxxi (1936), 493-9. 

® Parlement, 90-1. All line references are to F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933). 
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assume that the certain thing Chaucer sought in Macrobius means, as 
Goffin urged, a way to reconcile true and false felicity. After emphasizing 
that Scipio was taught by the elder Africanus that perfect bliss in heaven 
comes only to those who have shunned earthly joys, Chaucer remarks that 
he put down his book at nightfall ahd went to bed, filled with sadness 
because he had found what he had not looked for (emphasis on true felicity 
in the after-life), and had not found that which he sought (reconciliation 
of worldly pleasures with the hope of perfect bliss in heaven).' One calls 
to mind the irony of January’s similar predicament in the Merchant’s Tale, 
and this connexion of the dilemma concerning true and false felicity in the 
Parlement with that in the Merchant’s Tale is further strengthened by the 
similar presentation in both poems of a Venus who ‘dauntest’ whomever 
she wishes with her ‘fyrbrond’.* 

By way of explanation of his searching so long and eagerly in Macrobius, 
Chaucer tells us that ‘out of olde bokes, in feyth, Cometh al this newe 
science that men lere’.? Surely there is some relationship between the 
certain thing sought and all this new science that men teach (learn). Help 
with this matter is afforded by Goffin’s comment: 


. . . that Chaucer’s mind was occupied with the moral aspect of poetry in 
general, and of his own work in particular, is a well-warranted assumption. It 
would be extraordinary indeed if this were not so. Morality was an officious 
tyrant in the fourteenth century of Christendom. . . . Chaucer was the more 
concerned as avowedly the poet of courtly love. His ‘craft’ was of doubtful moral 
standing, a sort of rival religion, a piece of worldly vanity certainly condemned 
by the official Christianity of the day. He could hardly hope to succeed both as 
‘clerk of Venus’ and of the Church. There are many signs in Chaucer’s work 
that show him conscious of this dilemma.* 


May it not be that the new science that men teach refers to the efforts of 
such men as the Lollards who placed new and vigorous emphasis on the 
instability of worldly pleasures? If so, perhaps Chaucer turned to the old 
book by Macrobius in search of a counter-argument to those men who 
sought to teach him that one who hopes to experience true felicity cannot 
devote his writings to the god of love. In that light Chaucer’s disappoint- 
ment with Macrobius and the interpretation given above for lines go and 91 
of the Parlement, two lines which have resisted satisfactory interpretation, 
occasion no great difficulty. The probable point of view with which 
Chaucer turned in this dilemma to Macrobius’s treatment of Scipio’s ques- 
tioning concerning similar matters is indicated by the well-known passage 
* Parlement, 64-91. 
2 See Merchant’s Tale, 1634-88, 1727, 1777; and Parlement, 114. Robinson, op. cit., 
p. 820, n. 1777, cites a parallel passage from the Romance of the Rose, 15778 f. 
> Parlement, 24-5. 
* Op. cit., pp. 493-4. 
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in the Legend of Good Women' in which ancient books are termed authorities 
in questions where actual proof is not possible. In that passage Chaucer 
states: ‘Wel oughte us thanne on olde bokes leve, There as there is non 
other assay by preve.’? 

After this introductory statement of his disappointment with Macrobius, 
and before the account of his journey with Africanus, who has appeared at 
his bedside, Chaucer inserts a stanza in which he suggests strongly, through 
seven examples, that in our dreams at night we frequently find that which 
we have vainly sought all day.* Thus we may infer that when Africanus 
says in his opening speech, 

Thow hast the so wel born 

In loking of myn olde boke totorn, 

Of which Macrobye roughte nat a lyte, 
That sumdel of thy labour wolde I quyte,* 


Chaucer’s spirits rebound from ‘hevynesse’ and he is filled with hope that 
Africanus will repay his ‘loking’ by showing him the way of reconciliation 
he seeks. 

Chaucer delays the account of his journey with Africanus for one more 
stanza in order to invoke the help of Venus, who ‘madest me this sweven 
for to mete’. This appeal to the goddess of love, who represents worldly 
pleasures in direct contrast to that way of life which Africanus had described 
as necessary if one hopes to escape whirling ‘aboute th’erthe alway in 
peyne’, may well foreshadow for the reader the unsuccessful outcome of the 
dream which Chaucer is relating. In effect, Chaucer says here: “Though 
I had hoped that Africanus would show me, as my promised reward, a way 
of reconciling my interest in love poetry with my desire for salvation, my 
hopes were unfounded, as you shall see when you have completed my 
poem. My dream was caused by Venus, goddess of earthly joys, and 
furnished only material for another love poem; I found no answer to my 
problem.” The last three lines of this invocation, which have been the 
subject for much speculation, cause no difficulty for this interpretation; 
rather, they strengthen the argument. These three lines are as follows: 


As wisly as I sey the north-north-west, 
Whan I began my sweven for to write: 
So yif me myght to ryme and ek t’endyte! 


If one accepts Professor Manly’s reading ‘in an unpropitious position’, or 
Professor Bronson’s ‘hardly at all’, as the equivalent for ‘north-north-west’, 


* ‘Prologue’, F and G, 17~39. Chaucer has in G removed from these lines the devotion 
to the god of love which is evident in F. The attitude towards books as authorities, how- 
ever, has not been altered. See D. D. Griffith, ‘An Interpretation of Chaucer’s Legend of 
Good Women’, Manly Anniversary Studies (1923), Pp. 33- 

2 Ibid., G 27-8; cf. F 27-8. 3 Parlement, 99-105. * Ibid. 109-12. 
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these lines may be taken as meaning: ‘When I began to write the account 
of my dream, I did not consider you, Venus, for true felicity was uppermost 
in my mind; nevertheless, I now ask you to give me the power to compose 
this poem well, for, after all, it is a poem for St. Valentine’s Day.’ 

After the invocation to Venus, Chaucer proceeds with the account of his 
dream. Africanus leads him to a gate which serves as the entrance to a 
walled park. One side of the gate bears an inscription promising complete 
happiness within, while that on the other side promises the opposite.! 
Chaucer’s hope that his trip with Africanus will furnish him with a way of 
reconciling true and false felicity now turns to puzzled doubt and actual 
fear as he stands before these two conflicting inscriptions, not knowing 
whether to enter or to flee. But Africanus decides for him and shoves him 
between the gates with the following advice: ‘Don’t be afraid to enter; 
these inscriptions do not apply to you or to any other who is not Love’s 
servant.’ But, though you cannot practise love, you will be pleased to see 
that which concerns it; and, besides, if you have the skill to write poetry, 
I will show you material to write about.’ With these words Africanus 
takes Chaucer by the hand.* Comforted by this reassuring handclasp and 
without time to puzzle out, as the reader can, whether or not the material 
promised by Africanus will provide the solution to his problem, Chaucer 
goes quickly into the park. So impressive is the sight that he loses, for the 
time being, all concern for reconciliation of true and false felicity and 
abandons himself to the sheer joy of looking about, with the statement, 
“But, Lord, so was I glad and wel begoon.’5 He describes with pleasure 
and in considerable detail the trees, garden, river, fish, birds, music, and 
climate of this park in which no one ever grew sick or old and ‘never wolde 
it nyghte’.© Then he begins to list the personages present, all of whom are 
closely associated with worldly pleasures. One infers that it is this associa- 
tion which brings the dreamer’s concern for true felicity back into his mind, 
so that, in the case of the last three examples of personification, he simply 
states, ‘Here names shul not here be told for me.’? Having thus recalled 
that worldly pleasures and their symbols are suspect, Chaucer next gives 
a rather sober description of the Temple of Love which stands in the park 
and of the creatures in and about it, among whom is Venus.’ It is note- 
worthy that in the Tesezde, upon which this description is based, the temple 
is of copper, appropriate in a compliment to Venus, which Chaucer changes 
to brass; furthermore, Chaucer’s picture of Venus is far less voluptuous 


* Parlement, 120-40. 

2 Ibid. 141-53. 3 Cf. ibid. 8. 

* Ibid. 153-69. Apparently Africanus now departs and leaves Chaucer on his own, 
a situation reminiscent of the little dog in the Book of the Duchess, 386-96. 
5 Parlement, 169-71. 
© Ibid 172-210. 


7 Ibid. 211-29. 8 Ibid. 230-94. 
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than Boccaccio’s.' A dreamer who hopes to win eternal bliss cannot be 
quite comfortable in such surroundings, especially if he has a number of 
love poems on his conscience. Also, Chaucer does not feel particularly 
magnanimous toward Venus, who, by sending Africanus to him, gave him 
false hope of finding the way of reconciliation he seeks. 

Upon the completion of his tour of the park Chaucer finds himself back 
at his starting-place, and he feels a bit ashamed for having to some extent 
enjoyed such sights. Therefore, he walks a short distance for the specific 
purpose ‘myselven to solace’. As he walks along his attention is caught 
by the goddess Nature and an assembly of fowls, ‘for this was on seynt 
Valentynes day’. In marked contrast to his uncomfortable attitude toward 
Venus, Chaucer turns to Nature, recognized agent of God, without hesita- 
tion. No doubt it is with a feeling of relief that he recalls Alanus de Insulis’s 
De Planctu Naturae, for a book attacking abuses among the clergy certainly 
cannot be included among those writings which ‘sownen into synne’.’ 

So far, then, we have assumed that the Parlement reflects the uneasiness 
which Chaucer feels because of his inability to reconcile his writing of love 
poetry with his hope for perfect bliss in the after-life. Furthermore, by a 
careful examination of the first three hundred-odd lines, we have found 
indications of the following points: Chaucer’s puzzled attitude about love ; 
his turning to Macrobius in search of a counter-argument to those who 
stress the incompatibility of true and false felicity; his disappointment at 
not finding the way of reconciliation he seeks in Macrobius’s book ; his hope 
that Africanus will point out that way of reconciliation during the dream; 
his apology for his lack of concern for Venus, who symbolizes worldly 
pleasures; his momentary doubts before the gates to the park, which 
are dispelled by Africanus;:his forgetting his dilemma in the sheer joy 
occasioned by the beauty of the park; his sudden recollection of his search 
upon seeing the creatures who represent earthly joys; his failure to accord 
the love poet’s usual high and detailed praise to Venus; and his rapidity 
in turning from Venus to Nature, the recognized agent of God. 

Now we come to the account of the assembly of fowls, the highly original 
section of the poem which satisfies its occasion, St. Valentine’s Day.* 
Certainly Chaucer—the poet, not the dreamer—must present some sort of 
treatment of love in a poem written for St. Valentine’s Day. But a poet 
who is concerned about the salvation of his soul will not be accused of too 
much worldliness if he brings to life the fowls from the robes of Nature 
and presents them as seeking their mates in the traditional fashion. There- 
fore we have Chaucer the dreamer as attentive listener while the three 
tercel eagles present before Nature their claims to have the formel eagle as 


* Cf. Bronson, op. cit., pp. 208-11. 2 Parlement, 295-7. 
3 Ibid. 298-322. * Ibid. 323-694. 
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mate. -After each eagle has spoken, the general debate opens and representa- 
tives of the lower orders speak. Nature decides that the formel ‘hirself 
shal han hir eleccioun’, and, surprisingly, the formel requests a year’s 
respite. Her request is by no means a compliment to Venus, who, after all, 
has played a scurvy trick on Chaucer by sending Africanus to him under 
false colours.’ In fact, the formel makes a statement, which may well be 
representative of Chaucer’s own point of view, that she does not wish to 
serve ‘Venus ne Cupide’, and Nature grants her request for the year’s 
respite. Then each fowl is awarded his mate, the rondel is sung, and the 
fowls take their leave. 

In the last stanza of the Parlement Chaucer tells us that the noise made 
by the fowls in their leave-taking awakened him from his dream. This 
dream has fulfilled his immediate need, a love poem celebrating St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, but it has not solved his larger problem, the reconciliation of 
true and false felicity, as represented by his hope of salvation and his 
writing of love poetry. He states that he therefore returned immediately to 
his books to continue his search by constant reading. Then comes his 
concluding comment: 


I hope, ywis, to rede so som day 
That I shall mete som thyng for to fare 
The bet, and thus to rede I nyl nat spare. 


With this concluding statement of Chaucer’s hope eventually to find by 
reading ‘som thyng’ whereby he will ‘fare the bet’, the reader’s thoughts 
return to the introductory section of the poem, and to that ‘certeyn thing’ 
which Chaucer sought unsuccessfully in Macrobius and in his dream. In 
these last three lines Chaucer tells us that he hopes someday to find through 
his reading a way of justifying his love poetry in the light of religious 
teaching. Only thus can he hope for salvation. 

If one accepts this interpretation of the Parlement, two conclusions 
become worthy of note. First, rather than being ‘seamless’, the poem is 
unified by Chaucer’s statement of his philosophical dilemma at both the 
beginning and the end of the poem and by his frequent references to that 
dilemma throughout. Further, the careful connexion between the introduc- 
tory material and the account of the dream itself is stressed by Africanus’s 
appearing to both Scipio and Chaucer, and by the lines on the cause of 
dreams,’ in which Chaucer suggests that his dream resulted from his 
reading. Second, the philosophical content of the Parlement indicates an 
earlier undecided state of the attitude later more decisively presented in 
the Retracciouns. The search to which Chaucer dedicates himself in the 
last stanza of the Parlement evidently proved fruitless, for all his reference 


* See Parlement, 115. 2 Ibid. 99-108. 
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books, like the Somnium, indicated the incongruity between love poetry and 
the hope of salvation. From this point of view, perhaps, the Parlement also 
furnishes an indication of the philosophical dilemma out of which grew the 
later attitude that led Chaucer to revise the F prologue of the Legend of 
Good Women, removing the most noticeable analogies between the cult of 
Love and the Christian religion." One might suggest also that the epilogue 
to Troilus and Criseyde should be considered as an expression of a similar 
attitude.” 

There remains only one point to be made. The colophon for the Parle- 
ment in three of the fourteen manuscripts in which the poem has been 
preserved reads: ‘Explicit tractatus de congregacione volucrum die Sancti 
Valentini, etc.’3 It would seem that there have been others who considered 
the Parlement a philosophical ‘treatise’. 


? See Griffith, op. cit. 

It is interesting to note that the lines in the epilogue to Troilus and Criseyde (v. 1776- 
85) which contain the kernel of the idea later developed in the Legend of Good Women are 
wholly lacking in any connexion between the cult of Love and the Christian religion. See 
J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Epilog of Chaucer’s Troilus’, M.P. xviii (1920-1), 625-59. 

3 See Robinson, op. cit., p. 1020 n. Colophon; this point was brought to my attention 
by Dr. Haldeen Braddy. 





THE USE OF IMAGERY IN NASHE’S 
THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER 
By A. K. Croston 


I 


HE chief characteristic of Nashe’s prose is its alertness to the possi- 

bilities of metaphor. The impression given by reading Nashe is that 
of an extremely alert mind always conscious of the medium of expression, 
playing upon it as a complex instrument. Indeed it is no exaggeration to 
assert that the metaphorical possibilities of language form the essential 
subject-matter of the prose. Nashe is quite capable of writing terse, 
business-like narrative: 


On thys quarrell they fought, Bartoll was wounded to the death, Edras fled, 
and the faire dame left to go whether she would. This, Bartoll in the Barbars 
shop freely acknowledged, as both the Barbar and his man and other here present 
can amplie depose. 


Deposed they were; their oaths went for currant; I was quit by proclamation: 
to the banisht Earle I came to render thankes. . . .' 


But such unadorned concern with the narrative is rare enough for one to 
agree with the account of Nashe given by L. C. Knights,” especially with 
the remark that for Nashe ‘the ostensible theme is merely an occasion for 
the performance’. The theme is of interest to Nashe chiefly as an excuse 
for darting imagery. Much Elizabethan prose has this quality, but none of 
his contemporaries indulge so consistently as Nashe in metaphorical pyro- 
technics: 


At the first chop with his wood-knife would he fish for a mans heart, and fetch 
it out as easily as a plum from the bottome of a porredge pot. He woulde cracke 
neckes as fast as a cooke cracks egges: a fidler cannot turne his pin so soone as he 
would turne a man of the ladder. Brauely did he drum on this Cutwolfes bones, 
not breaking them outright, but, like a sadler knocking in of tackes, iarring on 
them quaueringly with his hammer a great while together.‘ 


The interest of such a passage lies not so much in the activities of the 
executioner as in the dexterity with which Nashe finds congruous and 
incongruous parallels for these activities. At the same time the dexterity is 
something more than merely verbal. Apart from sheer metaphoric zest the 
performance aims at giving the reader the sense of immediate physical 


296. 33. References are to page and line in The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. 
McKerrow (London, 1904), ii. Italics are mine. 

2 Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937), Appendix A. 

3 Ibid., p. 312. * 327. 8. 
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action. It is a prose which has indeed largely abandoned that ‘choiceness 
of the phrase, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying and 
illustration . . . with tropes and figures’ (to quote the familiar complaint of 
Bacon in The Advancement of Learning about sixteenth-century prose), but 
instead of anticipating Bacon’s ideal prose with its ‘weight of matter, worth 
of subject, soundness of argument, life of invention, and depth of judg- 
ment’, Nashe offers a series of particular physical impressions which are 
chiefly concerned with movement of some kind. Where the underlying 
idea is static or abstract it is endowed by the imagery with movement and 
solidity; where it is already one of physical movement, that life and move- 
ment is extended and exaggerated for Nashe’s grotesque purposes. There 
is certainly ‘life of invention’, but hardly of the kind demanded by Bacon or 
exemplified in his own prose. Imagery, taking it at a conveniently simple 
level, is the placing of two elements in a particular equivalence. The art of 
reading consists very largely in the comprehension of such equivalences of 
language. Most analysis of imagery treats only half the equivalence, dealing 
with only one element in the imagery and generally regarding that element 
as fixed and uninfluenced by the context. This is to ignore the live relation- 
ship which is the real value (and the interpretative problem) of imagery. It 
is easy (as Dr. I. A. Richards points out!) to assume that every image is of 
the pattern a = b and to discuss that part of the equation which is fetched 
from far. But it would be a more accurate picture of imagery to see it as a 
result c obtained from the interaction of a and 5: we must know more than 
the nature of that part of the image fetched from far: we must also know 
the result of the carriage. To put it differently, interest in imagery should 
be directed chiefly to the variations of stress put upon the two parts of the 
image. From this point of view Bacon’s concern for a ‘life of invention’ 
which shall be related to ‘weight of matter’ is to be seen as a demand that 
imagery should stress the ‘tenor’ part of the image. Nashe’s prose is far 
more concerned with the interplay between ‘teno:’ and ‘vehicle’,? placing 
the stress, where over-balancing takes place, on the ‘vehicle’. The total 
image in his prose is the result of the complex interaction of the two parts, 
with the tendency for interest to be directed to the reference. Bacon’s 
ideal (and practice) is much less complex and his total image gains chiefly 
illustration from his references. Euphuistic prose, on the other hand, has 
for the most part neither Bacon’s ‘weight’ nor Nashe’s ‘life’. It is chiefly 


* The Philosophy of Rhetoric (N.Y., London, 1936). 

? To distinguish the two parts of the image I borrow the technical terms suggested in 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric. “Tenor’ is used for the ‘underlying idea or principal subject’, 
‘vehicle’ for the reference—sometimes in itself misleadingly termed the ‘image’, a word 
which is more properly used to refer to the whole double unit. 

3 Since writing this I have noted much the same point in L. C. Knights, Explorations 
(London, 1946). See especially pp. 98 and ror. 
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concerned with elaborating the ‘vehicle’ part of the image alongside an 
elaboration of the ‘tenor’—the latter being usually a commonplace. Any 
typical passage from Lyly will show this: 


Knowest thou not that as the Almond tree beareth most fruite when he is olde, 
so loue hath greatest fayth when it groweth in age. It falleth out in loue as it 
doth in Uines, for the young Uines bring the most wine, but the olde the best: So 
tender loue maketh greatest showe of blossomes, but tryed loue bringeth forth 
sweetest iuyce. .. . 


In such typical euphuistic prose the interest is in the extent to which the 
references can be developed without parting company with the theme. 
Nashe occasionally writes in this fashion: 


That money is like the Marigold, which opens and shuts with the Sunne: if 
fortune smileth or one bee in fauour, it floweth; if the evening of Age comes on, 
or he falls into disgrace, it fadeth and is not to be found.” 


But this is not the kind of imagery most characteristic of his work: the 
admiration he demands is not aroused by this kind of sustained elaboration, 
but by his rapid transitions. The only persistent quality is the determina- 
tion to infuse all his material with life. If he elaborates at all it is for such 
effects as those shown in the following quotation: 


Even as garlike hath three properties, to make a man winke, drinke, and stinke, 
so we wil winke on thy imperfections, drink to thy favorites, and all thy foes 
shail stinke before us.* 


Here the reference to ‘garlike’ gives physical and humorous suggestion to 
the verbs which follow—this humorous life depending on the irrelevance of 
the comparison. By means of this irrelevance the phrase ‘winke on thy 
imperfections’ ceases to be a dead metaphor.. In poetry, unrealized— 
i.e. dead or hackneyed—metaphor receives rigorous scrutiny, but in prose 
the attention very often demanded enables such writing to get by. In 
Nashe, on the other hand, the attention is so consistently directed to the 
metaphoric display that completely dead metaphor is rare. If we imagine 
a theoretical range between dead imagery where metaphorical suggestion 
is atrophied and fully alive imagery where the ‘vehicle’ draws maximum 
attention at the expense of the ‘tenor’, then the bulk of Nashe’s images 
must be placed towards the live end of the scale. In the remainder of this 
section I wish to demonstrate this in more detail and also to indicate some- 
thing of that stress on movement which has been mentioned. 

To begin with the ‘dead’ end of the scale: it is inevitable that even 


' The Complete Works of Fohn Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), ii. 76. 
2 218. 2. 


3 249. 17. 
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Nashe should at times write without marked imagery of any kind. One 
example of such writing has been quoted; another is the following: 


After the view of these veneriall monuments, he published a proud challenge 
in the Duke of Florence court against all comers, (whether Christians, Turkes, 
Iewes, or Saracens,) in defence of his Geraldines beautie. More mildly was it 
accepted in that she whom he defended was a towne borne child of that citie, or 
else the pride of the Italian would have prevented him ere he should have come to 
performe it. The Duke of Florence neverthelesse sent for him, and demanded 
him of his estate and the reason that drew him therto, which when hee was 
aduertised of to the full, hee graunted all Countryes whatsoeuer, as well enemies 
and outlawes as friends and confederates, free accesse and regresse into his 
dominions vnmolested, vntill that insolent triall were ended.' 


at TRE RE OO RS NT we ee 


But a passage of such length without imagery is not common. The images 
nearest the ‘dead’ end of the scale, those where the reader is least conscious 
that imagery is involved and where the reference to the ‘vehicle’ is scarcely 
felt, are to be found in the use of simple physical-mental equivalences, 
sometimes of a conventional and traditional nature; the stress in these 
images remains almost entirely mental: ‘ . . . hee would in no wise bee 
perswaded that anie man coulde carrie awaye a manifest case with rethorike 
so strangely.’* ‘Carrie awaye’ has, in the customary manner of language, 
subordinated the physical suggestion to the purely mental idea. Similar 
examples, of nouns, where the context offers nothing to stress the original 
phenomenon in the physical world are ‘ . . . theres a further path I must 
trace...’,3 ‘... the guilty gnawing worme of conscience ...’.* The first is 
a typical dead metaphor—given no life by the verb ‘trace’; the second is a 
traditional image going back to Old English. Such counters are the regular 
currency of language, but Nashe, even when he does not draw much 
attention to the physical content of such language, frequently begins the 
process of revival by such a simple device as repetition: ‘Sathan could 
never haue supplanted vs so as hee did. I may saie to you, he planted in vs 
the first Italionate wit that we had.’5 In such an example there is little 
more in effect than verbal underlining, but this kind of emphasis develops 
into punning which in Nashe is generally a method for bringing into 
prominence the physical reference. Various kinds of pun may be distin- 
guished. The simplest is that in which the pun, like the examples of 
repetition already quoted, remains largely verbal—a conventional phrase, 
for example, is given emphasis, but no satisfactory composite image results: 
‘, . . they tooke not vp their Crosses of humilitie and followed him, but 
would crosse him, vpbraid him. . . ."° This puts the conventional phrase in 
italics and little more. But even when no composite image results, the 


5 291. 7. 2 252. 20. 3 210. 1. 
+ 322. 16, 5 260. 16. © 239. 31. 
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movement may be from the vague to the particular: ‘A companie of 
coystrell Clearkes (who were in band with Sathan and not of anie Souldiers 
collar nor hat-band). . . ..'_ And more coherent puns, with stronger linkage 
than in the examples so far quoted, serve obviously to bring out the physical 
content of the language: ‘A masse of words I wot well they heapt up against 
the mass and the Pope.’? In this instance the repetition of ‘mass’ not merely 
refers the attention back but also, chiefly through the verb ‘heapt’, gives 
the language relevant physical suggestion. An example which shows an 
even greater degree of coherence is the following: 


In their distinguished Hueries, their distinguished Hiuerie faces, I mean, for they 
were most of them hot Auerd dronkards, and had all the coate colours of sanguine, 
purple, crimson, copper, carnation, that were to be had, in their countenances.? 


Here the sequence ‘liueries—liuerie—liuerd’ serves to link together the two 
notions of clothing and mottled faces with a single burlesque image as the 
result. 

Before other examples towards the ‘live’ end of the scale are considered 
it may be mentioned that, apart from repetition and punning, Nashe some- 
times draws attention to the original, partially decayed, metaphor by a 
slight alteration in the phrase: ‘Another had halfe a months mind to Ouid 
and his hooke nose . . ..*—where the usual phrase is ‘a month’s mind’. 
Here again, as so frequently has to be noted, the result is mainly that of 
irrelevance, the reference to the month’s-end requiem having no con- 
ceivable relation to the Wittenberg Doctor’s demand of Cornelius Agrippa. 

When we turn from these half-hints of metaphor to what may be termed 
fully alive metaphor we find more than sufficient material to support those 
critics’ who emphasize the muscular content of Elizabethan English, its 
capacity to relate closely the language to the object or action portrayed, its 
capacity to endow the abstract with life. Occasionally when Nashe is 
striving to portray physical states with a full sense of immediacy he pro- 
duces little more than a vague appropriateness: ‘. . . the blacke knight, 
whose beuer was pointed all torne & bloudie, as though he had new come 
from combatting with a Beare. . . ."° This more ‘orthodox’ imagery (leaving 
the attention on the black knight) is to be contrasted with those images, 
typical of Nashe, where the ‘vehicle’ part of the image propagates of its 
own accord, extending far beyond the original idea. In the following 
example there is first straightforward exaggeration: ‘I had my feather in 
my cap as big as a flag in the foretop. .. .’7 But this is followed by a pouring 


. ang. 2%. 2 250. 12. 


3 247. 13. + 252. 15. 
5 e.g. L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson, pp. 301 ff. 
273. 23. 7 227. 3%. 
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forth of images so that the attention is constantly exercised in keeping 
abreast of the stream of sense-suggestions. The passage continues: 


... my French Dublet gelte in the bellie as though (like a pig readie to be spitted) 
all my guts had bin pluckt out; a paire of side paned hose that hung downe like 
two scales filled with Holland cheeses; my longe stock that sate close to my 
docke . . . ; my rapier pendant like a round sticke fastned in the tackling for 
skippers the better to climbe by; my cape cloake of blacke cloth, ouer-spreading 
my backe like a thorne-backe, or an Elephantes eare, that hanges on his shoulders 
like a countrie huswiues banskin which she thirles hir spindles on. . . . 


A remarkable yet not untypical passage: the final image of the banskin is 
at two removes from the object it is ostensibly describing. Of course, this 
kind of imagery is open to attack: to pile up images in this manner is merely, 
it might be argued, to ‘climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate’. It is 
admittedly not the method of most successful poetic imagery, where the 
balance between the two parts is more nicely poised. And the presence of 
such exuberant imagery in much Elizabethan prose helps to explain why 
that prose is frequently ill-fitted for exact description. But exact descrip- 
tion in any scientific sense is not the aim of this kind of prose: its aims are 
humour and vigour. The subject-matter, as has been suggested, is largely 
the exploitation of language for such effects rather than for any intellectual 
or even strictly narrative purpose. In such work imagery of the kind 
discussed has its appropriate place. 

When we consider Nashe’s portrayal of mental events and states by 
reference to the physical world we do not on the whole find the same degree 
of propagation in the references used. There is not usually so marked an 
over-balancing of the image as in the ‘cape—thorne-backe—Elephantes 
eare—banskin’ image quoted. But the stream of personifications used to 
portray non-physical events shows no fundamental difference in technique: 


This tale must at one time or other giue vp the ghost, and as good now as stay 
longer; I would gladly rid my handes of it cleanly, if I could tell how, for what 
with talking of coblers, tinkers, roape-makers, botchers, and durt-daubers, the 
mark is clean out of my Muses mouth, & I am as it were more than duncified 
twixt diuinity and poetrie. What is there more as touching this tragedie that you 
would be resolued of? say quickly, for now is my pen on foote againe." 


Here we have the self-consciousness, the constant demands on the reader’s 
attention which are present in most of Nashe’s prose. The personifications 
which make up the passage are not the abstract generalizations of much 
eighteenth-century writing, but a string of largely unrelated references of 
changing emphasis. The personification varies its stress from the indefinite- 
ness implied in ‘I would gladly rid my handes of it’—a phrase which gives 
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to the ‘tale’ a vague physical being unconnected with the more explicit 
personification of ‘giue vp the ghost’—to the precise but incongruous 
humour of ‘now is my pen on foote againe’. The exuberance of the prose 
depends on just this variety of emphasis. It is not merely that Nashe pours 
life into everything that comes into his writing: he also constantly varies 
the amount of that life for his grotesque and humorous purposes. The life 
may make a phrase at once a description and an impression: ‘I sawe a great 
fraie in the streets as I past along, and many swords walking . . .’'—where 
the last phrase gives the reader the essential focus of attention. Or, to 
revert to non-physical images, the following shows how a vaguer image 
yet gives concrete suggestion relevant, for once, to the general context— 
here, the rape of Heraclide: ‘Coniecture the rest, my words sticke fast in the 
myre and are cleane tyred.’* The sentence also shows the typical self- 
consciousiiess, the thrusting forward of Nashe himself as writer-showman. 
Generalizing we may say that Nashe’s images are not elaborated: the 
mind is passed on from one to the next with an almost bewildering rapidity, 
concrete and abstract being mingled and juxtaposed in an infinite variety, 
the only principle being the enlarging of the immediate impression: “These 
are but the shoppe-dust of the sights that I sawe. . . .’3 ‘Bookes, pictures, 
beades, crucifixes, why, there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 
chamber. ...’* As a final example the following may be considered: 


. . . the cellar doore of a Iewes house caled Zadoch . . . being vnbard on the 
in-side, ouer head and eares I fell into it . . . as in an earthquake the ground 
should open, and a blinde man come feeling pad pad ouer the open Gulph with 
his staffe, shoulde tumble on a sodaine into hell. . . .5 


Here we have an image which shows the reference propagating not, as in 
the ‘cape cloake’ passage already quoted, without regard for the original 
idea. In this particular instance Nashe is emphasizing the impression of 
the fall into the cellar, but he is not so much describing it as enlarging its 
dimensions as an experience. Inserted before the image quoted is the 
following: ‘. . . I fell . . . as a man falls in a shippe from the oreloope into 
the hold, or as in an earthquake. . . .’ This image, of the more ‘orthodox’ 
kind, holds the two ideas—of Jack Wilton falling into the cellar, and a man 
falling into the hold of a ship—in balance in the mind; there is exaggeration, 
but the chief effect is a strengthening of the basic idea. But the second 
image, closely following on this, adds such a weight of suggestion to the 
notion of falling into the cellar that the original idea is overwhelmed, or 
rather, the original idea is merged into a new and wider concept—Jack 
Wilton does actually ‘tumble on a sodaine into hell’. The change of mood 


5 443. 13. 2 292. 10. 3 280. 26. 
* ag. 25. 5 303. 26. 
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from ‘as a man falls’ to ‘as the ground should open . . .’, with its remoter 
suggestion, emphasizes the broadening of the image—while the immediate 
physical suggestiveness of ‘feeling pad pad . . .’ prevents any loss of con- 
crete force. Perhaps this passage is an exception to the statement that 
Nashe’s images are not elaborated: the exuberance is less transitory than 
usual. Such a passage will serve to show the link between prose such as 
Nashe’s and the more sustained metaphoric poetry of Shakespeare. 


II 


It is interesting to consider the sources of Nashe’s images, to classify and 
enumerate the images under ‘vehicle-content’. This is the most customary 
and incomparably the easiest method of dealing with imagery. It has 
obvious limitations since it isolates one element and regards it as static, 
ignoring the live relationship which is inherent in the total image—also 
ignoring the context of the image, the controlling influence of the passage 
in which it stands. Any adequate study of Shakespearian poetic imagery 
must obviously take into account the status of the whole image and relate 
it to the context, often the whole play. With Nashe’s prose this extended 
study is not necessary and all I purpose in this note is to give statistics for 
Nashe’s references and indicate which sources seem to arouse most atten- 
tion and to. be presented with most vitality. For classification of references 
I use that of Professor Spurgeon' (which closely follows that employed by 
S. J. Brown). This seems a system which is comprehensive and manage- 
able. But its adequacy is only approximate—for one thing Professor 
Spurgeon’s system tends to mix simple listing of ‘vehicle-content’ with a 
classification which really points to the quality of the relationship, as for 
example in the section covering Personification. And it is obvious also 
that many activities will fit into several groups: Mythical Animals, for 
instance, will fit either Animals or Learning; Life and Death might come 
under Domestic, Body, or Daily Life; Gardening might come under 
Nature, Domestic, or Learning; and Personification overlaps everywhere. 
It is therefore a difficult, approximate, and personal matter to sort image- 
content under these heads. Professor Spurgeon is to some extent aware of 
this: 

The counting of images is an elusive and intangible task, differing entirely 
from the counting of concrete objects. . .. Any count of this kind, however care- 
fully done, must to some extent be an approximate one, dependent on the literary 
judgment and methods of the person who has compiled it.’ 


But for the general points to be made here the method is adequate enough. 


' Shakespeare’s Imagery and what it tells us (Cambridge, 1935). 
? The World of Imagery (London, 1927). 
3 Op. cit., p. 360. 
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The figures for the main groupings are as follows: 


Nature ‘ ‘ ; : ; ; : : “e 
Animals ‘ : ; : . : : ee 
Domestic . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
Body . ; ; ‘ ° ; ‘ : . 68 
Daily Life. ‘ ‘ : 3 , , . ee 
Learning. . , . ‘ ; ‘ . ig 
Arts. : ; ; . : . ‘ ; 9 
Imaginative . ‘ ‘ : , ; ; ae 


It will be seen that the two largest groups of references come under Learn- 
ing and Daily Life. It would seem at first sight as if Nashe combined the 
characteristic imagery of Marlowe and Shakespeare. Professor Spurgeon 
shows' how in Marlowe images from books and learning predominate and 
how ‘with Shakespeare it is far otherwise. His feet are firmly set “upon 
this goodly frame, the earth”, his eyes are focussed on the daily life around 
him’. In Nashe there would seem to be a compromise between these two 
sources of imagery, each taking an equal share in the inspiration. But there 
is a significant distinction to be drawn between the two groups. On the 
whole the Learning group of images gives clear-cut, straightforward 
parallels without much stress on movement and action and without that 
enlarging of the basic experience which has been noted. The Learning- 
references are rarely given complexity or made to serve any emotional 
purpose (the contrast with Marlowe is noteworthy); generally Nashe makes 
no effort to go beyond the conventional limits of his reference and for the 
most part this does little more than give a learned sanction to what is being 
described: 


She spide her husbands bodie lying vnder her head: ah, then she bewailed, as 
Cephalus when he had kild Procris vnwittingly, or Oedipus when ignorantly he 
had slaine his father, & known his mother incestuously.” 


This holds true especially for the Historical and Classical section of this 
group. These images are mostly static in a double sense: there is usually 
little movement in the ‘vehicle’ itself and also the relationship between 
‘vehicle’ and ‘tenor’ lacks any kind of reverberation: once the application 
of the reference to the situation is realized the mind immediately passes on. 
To a large extent the ‘vehicle’ coalesces only momentarily with the ‘tenor’ : 


Euen as Philemon, a Comick Poet, died with extreme laughter at the conceit 
of seeing an asse eate figs, so haue the Italians no such sport as to see poore 
English asses, how soberlie they swallow Spannish figges, deuoure anie hooke 
baited for them.’ 


? In her diagrams and also pp. 13 ff. 
2 293. 8. 3 298. 33. 
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The reference here to Philemon has little effect on the general idea ot 
Italian sport—compared with the other image of ‘Spannish figges’. The 
only subdivision of Learning which shows Nashe either introducing move- 
ment or emotion into his imagery is that called ‘Legal’, and such images as 
the following would fit better under the heading Daily Life: 

What is the plague but Death playing the Provost Marshall, to execute all 
those that will not be called home by anie other meanes ?" 

I was forst to creep like one afraid of the watch close vnder the pentises.” 


Then like a traitor that is drawen to execution on a hurdle, he traileth her vp 
and down the chamber.’ 


With such references Nashe is able to introduce his stress on movement 
and the enlargement or exaggeration of the original idea. But in the 
remaining subdivisions of Learning—Biblical, Theological, and Literary— 
the references remain static. Nashe, in contrast with both Shakespeare 
and Bacon,* refers mainly to familiar Biblical notions and stories. Job, 
Sodom, Cain, the legion of devils and the swine, Zaccheus, Susanna, the 
Prodigal Son, Paradise, the Cross—these are the Biblical references. In 
the Theological images Nashe does occasionally manage to put movement 
into the reference and the image comes to life, the reference usually being 
more intimately connected with the theme: ‘But loathe she arose as a 
reprobate soule rising to the day of judgment.’> And it is not in learned 
Literary references that one finds typical Nashe imagery but in more 
humble references: ‘His horse . . . as thicke inke-dropped with toiling ants 
and emets as euer it might crawl.’® It is therefore true to say that this 
group of images becomes alive only when Nashe can relate it to actions of 
ordinary life; he does not, as Marlowe does, imbue the imagery of Learning 
with a ‘celestial and radiant light and impart to it some touch of . . . terrific 
upward force’.? His feet, with Shakespeare’s, are indeed firmly set upon 
the earth. 

It is when we turn to the images classified under Daily Life that the full 
vigour already discussed is to be found. It would prove tedious to go 
through in detail the examples in this group, but it may be asserted that 
they support the deductions drawn (largely negatively) from the Learning 
group, that Nashe is usually aroused by the tangible, concrete reference or 
by the idea of movement. His most impressive images combine both 
qualities: ‘A heap of dead murthered men ouerwhelmed with a falling 
Steede in stead of a tombe stone . . ."*—where the essentially static and 


289. 17. 2 303. 3 291. 29. 

* The evidence assembled by R. S. H. Noble in Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge 
(London, N.Y., 1935) tends to refute Professor Spurgeon’s assertion (op. cit., p. 21) that 
Shakespeare, unlike Bacon, confines himself to familiar Biblical references. 
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solid notion of the tombstone combines with the idea of the falling steed 
to form a most impressive image of arrested movement. Much quotation 
would be needed to demonstrate in full Nashe’s concern with the concrete 
and with movement, but the following figures drawn from four subdivisions 
of the Daily Life group will serve to emphasize the point. ‘The references 
are those to War, Tailoring, Trades, and Town Life; of the 95 images 
under these headings only 14 may be said to have a non-concrete reference; 
33 have a concrete reference, that is to say they refer clearly to some 
material object, but do so without much stress on action; the remaining 
48 both refer to concrete objects and deal with actions and movements. 
The only subdivision of Daily Life which shows a contrary tendency is 
that called State; the references are mostly glancing allusions: ‘I was prince 
of their purses. . . .”' The following is an exception where movement does 
appear: ‘She figured forth a high discontented disdaine; much like a prince 
puffing and storming at the treason of some mightie subiect fled lately out 
of his power.’? 

In the Nature group the most striking images are those drawn from 
Shipping, one example of which has already been quoted. In the other 
parts of this group there is some conventional and lifeless imagery, but 
occasionally a striking use of a verb may revitalize a phrase: compare the 
imagery in the following two phrases: ‘His tong thrust the starres out of 
heauen, and eclipsed the Sunne and moone with comparisons.’? The 
second phrase remains conventional, the first has a grotesque vitality, the 
characteristic extension of physical action for the effect of hyperbole. 

Most of the Animal images are concerned with movement. This is not 
on the whole a striking group, but it must be remembered that images 
which in isolation have little force are often given relevant life by their 
context: “That Warre thus blowen ouer, and the seuerall Bands dissolued, 
like a Crowe that still followes aloofe where there is carrion I flew me ouer 
to Munster . . .—where the image derives a little more than conventional 
interest from the preceding description of the battlefield of Marignano. 

The headings Domestic and Daily Life are not easily distinguishable 
and there is no important difference in Nashe’s treatment of the two 
sources, but it is clear that his interest lies more in outdoor town-life than 
in domestic life: even on a narrow definition more than sixty images are 
drawn from town-life. Most remarkable is the small number of images 
drawn from the Arts—Music claims two, the Theatre seven. 

The two remaining groups, Body images and those rather vaguely 
termed Imaginative, share with Daily Life Nashe’s keenest interest. More 
than two-thirds of the Body references are concerned immediately with 
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bodily sensation or movement. All the senses are drawn upon for these 
images, and the action they present is usually strenuous: 


From prose hee would leape into verse, and with these or such rimes assault 
her." 

He perswaded himselfe he should outstrip all other in running to the goale of 
glorie.” 
The group called Imaginative is mainly composed of personifications in 
which some abstract idea is endowed with life and movement. The group 
has already been discussed; it only remains to point out the considerable 
number of this type of image and to stress once more that such personifica- 
tion, in a dynamic rather than static form, is highly characteristic of Nashe. 
He is in this respect comparable in his minor way with Shakespeare; they 
both draw their imagery from a wide range of sources, but their main 
interest is in movement and concrete expression of life. Professor Spurgeon 
remarks of Shakespeare: ‘It is the life of things which appeals to him, 
stimulates and enchants him, rather than beauty of colour or form or even 
significance.’? This is equally true of Nashe, and it is also true of him as 
of Shakespeare that where Nature has been niggardly in the granting of 
life he is quite prepared to exercise the prerogative of language and himself 
breathe life into the inanimate. Apart from the (for him) largely intractable 
material of Learning his vitality is imposed everywhere. There is little 
reflective pausing; the mind is hurried on from image to image. As has 
been said, there is nothing in Nashe of that instinctive fitting of images into 
a larger whole which modern criticism has demonstrated in Shakespeare. 
Nashe is local, irrelevant, and essentially burlesque: it has been well said 
of him that he chases ‘the meteors of his imagination through pamphlets 
where he moves steadily for a time, but is always ready to leave the track’.* 
The limitations of his prose need no emphasis, but he is saved from the 
danger of that ‘death of language’ which W. B. Yeats® attributes to ‘the 
substitution of phrases as nearly impersonal as algebra for words and 
rhythms varying from man to man’. 


262. 32. ? 273. 10. 3 Op. cit., p. 50. 
* Elizabeth Holmes, Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery (Oxford, 1929), p. 32. 
5 Essays (London, 1924), p. 373- 





SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By ROGER SHARROCK 


HREE centuries of readers of The Pilgrim’s Progress have ignored 

Bunyan’s Calvinism, and for a very good reason. Earlier Noncon- 
formist and Evangelical readers no doubt took his theology for granted, but 
once the storms of seventeenth-century controversy and persecution had 
cleared away there was no polemic near enough to the surface to suggest a 
sectarian bias in the book. Ignorance, the unwary youth who trusts in the 
goodness of his own heart and is severely snubbed by Christian and Hope- 
ful, may be a hit at Quaker reliance on the ‘inner light’, but to notice this is to 
delve in past controversy which does not increase one jot our appreciation 
of the vividness of the picture: the shocked complacency of the youth when 
brought up against the uncompromising twice-born religion of the genuine 
pilgrims. From the first, the keynotes in the appreciation of Bunyan were 
his stylistic virtues and his universal appeal.’ So that when his work began 
to engage the attention of professional critics from Macaulay onwards, it 
was the miracle of the sublime tinker, the literary common denominator 
of Christendom, which they acclaimed, not the Calvinist or the Puritan. 
Yet the same Bunyan had published a characteristically Puritan doctrinal 
work, The Doctrine of the Law and Grace Unfolded, and even had attributed 
to him a treatise on Reprobation Asserted. 

Yet another good reason for the neglect of the theological side is that for 
most people Calvinism means predestination. One would expect the 
acceptance of such a principle as that of divine election and reprobation 
to have an unfortunate effect on religious allegory: one might envisage a 
spiritual exclusiveness in the pilgrims that would make them intolerable 
characters in any work of the imagination: at the same time one might 
expect this dogma to drain away all dramatic interest from the Christian 
life in the world, leaving the Field of Folk as the scene of an uneventful 
march to the scaffold or the throne. If God chooses or rejects the souls of 

* The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. John Brown (Cambridge, 1907), Part Two, p. 284, “The 
Author’s Way of Sending forth his Second Part of the Pilgrim’: 


My Pilgrim’s Book has travell’d Sea and Land, 
Yet could I never come to understand, 
That it was slighted, or turned out of Door 
By any Kingdom, were they Rich or Poor. 
In France and Flanders where men kill each other, 
My Pilgrim is esteem’d a Friend, a Brother. 
In Holland, too, ’tis said, as I am told, 
My Pilgrim is with some, worth more than Gold. 
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men before the beginning of time, how can an allegorical pilgrimage be 
interesting? Yet Bunyan’s story is not only interesting, but in places 
excitingly adventurous, with the breathless adventure of romance which 
makes the reader curious about what happens next. Dogmatic discussion 
is kept well on the fringes of the main episodes of adventure and can 
conveniently be ignored by the modern reader. 

So Calvinism goes by the board, because the book is not dull, and not 
narrowly propagandist. But these are not considered adequate reasons 
for abstaining from an examination of the Catholicism of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, a far greater work of art, or the theological structure of Piers 
Plowman, about which several theories have lately been advanced. In 
directing attention in this article to the Calvinist basis of Bunyan’s ideas 
about salvation, I do not wish to delve in minutiae bearing no relation to 
The Pilgrim’s Progress as a part of literature; I intend to show how Bunyan’s 
beliefs and the spiritual experiences recorded in his autobiography help to 
decide the form taken by the allegory, the order of the episodes, and the: 
dovetailing of one into the other. 


I 


There is a central principle in Calvinist theology which resolves the 
tension between the total depravity of fallen man and the transcendent 
goodness of God; the soul can achieve salvation through no merely human 
righteousness, only through the imputed righteousness of Christ displayed 
in his incarnate life and sacrifice, and ‘imputed’ or given to man because of 
no individual merits but by free grace in election.' Like other attempts at 
systematic theology, this is a restatement of one main article of traditional 
Christian belief around which the rest are built up. Calvin professes to 
find all the Fathers except Augustine unconvincing on the perplexing 
question of the limits of human free-will; he holds that man’s will was 
indeed free before his fatal choice, but that after the Fall it has shared in 
the corruption of all his other gifts; the continued use of the term ‘free- 
will’ is simply unfortunate because of its capacity to mislead.? He differs 
radically from Augustine in tracing the origin of grace to election—the 
marking out for salvation of a soul by God before the beginning of time— 
not baptism, and in attributing the endurance of the soul in its course to 
the sanctifying power of grace, not to individual perseverance. It is this 
doctrine of election and reprobation which has usually drawn the critics 
of Calvinism, but what concerns us here is not the unpitying logic on 
which they usually dwell, but the striking dramatic potentialities. Bunyan’s 
own doctrinal writings show clearly that he was impregnated with all the 


' Calvin, Institution, ed. Pannier (Paris, 1936), ii. 251-92; iii. 64-5. 
2 Ibid. i. 107-8. 
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situations of this theology and had full command of the enthusiastic 
preacher’s manner of reconstructing them dramatically. 

When the pilgrim path becomes wholly an illustration of the work of 
grace in election, there is no possibility of a treatment of the full life of man 
like that in Catholic allegory, or even in Spenser. No Braggadochio flaunts 
his way through Bunyan’s pages and most of the humorous passages are 
about backsliders or heretics. The terrors and splendours of conversion to 
the twice-born soul take the place of the rich bustle of the life of the church; 
simply to know when grace is really present becomes of prime importance, 
ranking above heroic deeds performed for the faith. So the progress of 
Bunyan’s pilgrim begins only when this tremendously significant action 
of grace has been initiated: Christian listens to the words of Evangelist. 
When only a quarter of the story is told, Christian receives the imputed 
righteousness of Christ and is relieved of the burden of his sins. This 
episode is related so briefly and baldly that its importance might well be 
overlooked : 


He ran thus till he came at a place somewhat ascending; and upon that place 
stood a Cross, and a little below in the bottom, a Sepulchre. So I saw in my 
Dream, that just as Christian came up with the Cross, his burden loosed from off 
his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began to tumble; and so continued 
to do, till it came to the mouth of the Sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw it no 
more. 

Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a merry heart, He hath 
given me Rest by his Sorrow; and Life, by his Death." 


Then three shining ones give him a change of raiment, set a mark on his 
forehead, and entrust him with ‘a Roll with a Seal upon it’ (the token of his 
election). Christian has had an assurance of grace that tells him, as a voice 
seemed to tell Bunyan himself at a famous crisis of Grace Abounding, that 
his righteousness is in heaven:? he now knows his inward leanings to the 
Scriptures and to good works are not the hollow self-deceptions of the 
reprobate. Appropriately, this assurance comes immediately after his 
visit to the Interpreter’s House. The symbolic revelations of that epi- 
sode represent the fruits of Bible study, and a bestowal of grace would be 
expected to follow an intense concentration on the Scriptures. 

The episode casts a special light on the remaining three-quarters of 
Part One. Christian, Faithful, and Hopeful are fixed and set in the path of 
salvation; it is the horrors of temptation they have to undergo, not the 
possibility that they may waver, which engage our attention. What 
happens at Vanity Fair is not a treatment of the temptations of the world 
and the flesh in their effect on men in the manner of Spenser’s Bower of 


* The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 168. 
2 Grace Abounding, § 229-32. 
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Bliss, but an account of the persecution to be endured by the saints of God 
with its basis in the text ‘When men shall revile you and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake’. Because the central 
characters are chosen, the static passages of conversation about their 
fellow travellers have a tone of calm superiority which might be considered 
damaging to the book’s humanity as a work of art; and even in the accounts 
of temptations the view of human experience given is narrowly limited by 
the power of resistance the pilgrims have received in election. Thus the 
Hill Lucre episode does not treat avarice with anything like the fullness of 
Spenser’s picture of the Cave of Mammon: Guyon is led aside from the 
way into the cave(this, of course, is necessary for the pictorial method of the 
allegory in The Faerie Queene); he falls to rise again. A few words shouted 
from the roadside in answer to his invitation to enter the silver mine are all 
that Christian needs to settle with Demas: there is no question of a choice 
of two ways of life presented and a decision to be made. Christian begins 
by saying, when the less experienced Hopeful suggests they should view 
the place: 


NotI... I have heard of this place before now, and how many have there been 
slain; and besides, that Treasure is a snare to those that seek it, for it hindreth 
them in their Pilgrimage. Then Christian called to Demas, saying, Is not the 
place dangerous? hath it not hindred many in their Pilgrimage ?' 


The elect are above this particular temptation, and the Hill Lucre stands 
fittingly aside from the way; it is left to By-ends and his companions to go 
over to Demas ‘at the first beck’ and perish in the pit. In the Doubting 
Castie episode it may seem that theology has given place to pure chap-book 
adventure, the raw-head-and-bloody-bones of some black-letter Seven 
Champions of Christendom found on the stalls of Stourbridge Fair. Chris- 
tian and Hopeful have indeed fallen this time: Christian leads them astray 
along By-path Meadow and they are soon fast in the dungeon of Giant 
Despair. It looks at first as if the traditional type of Christian adventure 
story has justified itself. This, then, is the gilding of the pill by which 
Bunyan so excelled his fellow Baptist Benjamin Keach’s fictional wares 
that he beat them out of the market. Chance and danger have reasserted 
themselves in a world freed from the compulsion of Calvinist determinism. 
But if so it is the strangest of adventure stories, for during all their perils 
Christian carries with him the means of their deliverance: 


Now a little before it was day, good Christian, as one half amazed, brake out in 
this passionate Speech, What a fool, quoth he, am I thus to lie in a stinking Dungeon, 
when I may as well walk at liberty! I have a Key in my bosom, called Promise, that 


? The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 229. 
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will, I am perswaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That’s 
good news; good Brother pluck it out of thy bosom and try." 


God’s covenant with his elect has not been forgotten; Christian can only 
neglect it for a time, till his own regenerate heart recalls him to the promise 
of faith. No allegorical intermediary brings Christian the key; it is with 
him all the time, emphasizing at the expense of narrative interest a prin- 
ciple of Puritan psychology. Escape is now certain, though the story- 
teller Bunyan makes the iron outer gate of the castle difficult to overcome: 
‘but that lock went damnable hard’. Professor Firth saw in this Bunyan’s 
colloquial warmth getting the better of the proprieties.2 There is also a 
grim theological pun involving the whole conception of the soul’s struggle 
against the despair which means damnation. 

How could a progress the end of which was fore-ordained keep the 
interest of a novel? For The Pilgrim’s Progress considered as a secular 
work of art gives an impression of unified power beyond the attractions of 
romance. Nor do the vigour and purity of the English comprise the whole 
of its appeal. As well as romantic variety of incident, giants and hob- 
goblins, and racy common speech, there is something which breeds a 
continuous interest in what the main characters are doing. We do not 
come away with the feeling that we have witnessed a merely inevitable 
progress of the chosen believers to the Kingdom of Heaven, although the 
Calvinist framework might seem to entail that. This is because the drama- 
tic excitement of the struggle with evil is transferred to the inner life of 
Christian; the spectres of doubt and spiritual terror which still raise them- 
selves in the confirmed professor provide the interest, because they are 
seen from his side. We look through his eyes and share his own uncer- 
tainty about the outcome, though actually on the longer view of the divine 
purpose there is no uncertainty. One of the most dramatic features of 
Calvinism is the implication of the inscrutability of Providence;> when it 
is considered in relation to predestination the faithful professor, who is 
without some positive assurance of the Spirit, may feel like the apostate 
Francis Spira or Bunyan’s Bedford contemporary, John Child,* that he 
has doom hanging over him. Bunyan spent more time in dire spiritual 
struggles after his conversion than he did before it, and the greater part of 


' The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 239. 

? C. H. Firth, Essays Historical and Literary (Oxford, 1938), p. 151. 

3 Calvin, Institution, iii. 107-27. 

* Grace Abounding, § 163. See A Relation of the Fearful Estate of Francis Spira and 
Others, by N.B. [Nathaniel Bacon], 1715. John Child flourished in 1688. Of this life of 
Spira there is an earlier edition with the date 1649, published by Christopher Meredith, 
and now in the Bunyan Library at Bedford. The work is also cited in The Greatness of the 
Soul and The Barren Fig-tree, and in The Heavenly Footman [Offor, Works of Bunyan, 
(1860-2), iii. 382, 392]. 
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Grace Abounding is devoted to his efforts to find some earnest of election. 
After an extremely scrappy account of his early unregenerate life, the 
narrative of his ‘calling’ continues with incident after incident down to 
particulars of the texts which haunted him for days like living presences, 
and then a few pages about his ministry are added to complete the book. 
This is the form taken by many a Puritan spiritual autobiography: conver- 
sion, calling, and ministry are recounted, with a wealth of detail expended 
on the second division. Once again the psychological method of the 
preachers explains why this should be. The two great sins of Puritanism, 
as Professor Haller has remarked,’ were excess of confidence leading to 
hypocrisy, and, at the other extremity, diffidence leading to despair in 
vocation. The latter was often the more grievous, and the abundant 
literature of Puritan soul-healing came into existence to provide diagnosis 
and treatment. Such a treatise as Goodwin’s A Childe of Light Walking in 
Darkness (1636), with its ‘whole discourse about Satan’s part’, was written 
for this purpose; the very title of Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners is 
aimed as a restorative at the victim of such’a despondency. 

Thus the temptations dealt with by Bunyan in his allegory represent the 
typical sins of a believer; at the same time they provide the tension neces- 
sary to make Calvinism interesting. There is no treatment of the weakness 
of the flesh (Faithful’s recapitulation of his encounter with Wanton is the 
briefest mention of this). The Slough of Despond, Doubting Castle, and 
the terrible figure of the man in the Interpreter’s House who is utterly 
without hope: ‘I am become a Man of Despair’—these figures of spiritual 
malaise beset Christian in his dark night of the soul; over-confidence 
appears in his losing his scroll, and on the occasion when Hopeful and he 
are chastized by an angel. 

Since Bunyan had already dealt directly with these experiences in his 
own person in Grace Abounding, that book clearly provides a key to much of 
the psychology of conversion and calling which is figured allegorically in 
the First Part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. It is worth noting here that all 
these remarks apply most particularly to that part, where the subject is the 
experience of the individual soul. When Faithful and Hopeful are intro- 
duced, though they lighten the way for Christian, they come as individuals 
with their own lonely soul-searchings behind them. The fight with Apol- 
lyon is the typical episode: a lonely and dramatic struggle. In Part Two 
the tone is utterly different and behind it there is a difference of method. 
Christiana and her family move through a gayer and less stressful world 
than that of the First Part; many of the former perils are commemorated 
only by tablets. This represents the settled life of a Nonconformist com- 
munity, a church of believers like Bedford meeting. Problems of courtship 
* Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), pp. 152 ff. 
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and marriage are introduced. It is the woman’s world of social detail and 
everyday behaviour, A Swiss Family Robinson after Robinson Crusoe. 
Christian is always, till he crosses the river, balanced on a crisis which 
lifts him right out of the sphere of ethics. The echo of his original cry, 
‘What shall I do to be saved’, can be heard throughout. In the sequel, 
doctrine is present, but incidentally rather than structurally (as in the 
delightfully simple embroidery of the apples which turn Matthew’s 
stomach and the pills which cure him). It is in the first part that the 
personal drama of Calvinism is found at its purest. 


Il 


When the stages in the author’s calling described in Grace Abounding 
are compared with the episodes of the First Part, it is remarkable how in 
the grasp of his vividly concrete imagination quotations from Scripture 
are already, even within the limits of autobiography, becoming personified. 
Ideas about justification speedily take on sensuous life; the metaphors are 
not merely illustrative imagery but express the essence of his experience. 
In this Bunyan conforms to a particular type of mystical mentality. But 
he does not aspire like the great mystics to a spiritual union with the divine 
love. His concern is only with salvation. He enjoys the immediate illumi- 
nation of the mystic; for instance, in this celebrated passage where the 
relief that came to him found words very like those of Luther he had read: 


But one day, as I was passing in the field, and that too with sone dashes on my 
Conscience, fearing lest all was not right, suddenly this sentence fell upon my 
soul, Thy righteousness is in Heaven; and methought withal, I saw, with the Eyes 
of my Soul, Jesus Christ at God’s Right Hand. . . . Now did my Chains fall 
off my Legs indeed; I was loosed from my Affliction and Irons; my Temptations 
also fled away; so that, from that time, those dreadful Scriptures of God left 
off to trouble me; now went I also home rejoicing, for the Grace and Love of 
God.? 


* Ronald A. Knox, Essays in Satire (London, 1928), p. 206: ‘Christian goes on a pil- 
grimage, Christiana goes on a walking-tour.’ 

2 Grace Abounding, §§ 230-1. Bunyan is giving in dramatic terms the substance of the 
following passage in Luther from the section entitled ‘What difference there is between 
Faith and Hope’: “There is nothing more deare or precious in all the world t> the true 
children of God, than this doctrine. For they that understand this doctrine doe know that 
whereof all the world is ignorant: namely, that sinne, death and all other miseries, afflic- 
tions, and calamities, as well corporall as spirituall, doe turn to the benefite and profit of the 
elect. Moreover, they know that God is then most nere unto them when he seemeth to be 
farthest off, and that he is then a most mercifull and loving Saviour, when he semeth to be 
most angry, to afflict, and destroy. Also they know that they have an everlasting righteous- 
ness, which they wait for through hope, as a certain and sure possession laid up for them in 
heaven, even when they feele the horrible terrours of sinne and death .. .’ (Commentary on 
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But the objective character of this interior experience is not complicated 
by any elaborate metaphysical interweavings as in the case of mystics with 
an intellectual background and education. All Bunyan’s visitations take 
the form of texts of Scripture remembered or seen in a new light:' they 
are distinguished by the exclusively sensuous nature of the vigorous 
imagery in which he describes them from the reports of other mystics who 
usually combine concrete figures with emotional and intellectual. ‘What 
sentence fell upon me, that piece of a sentence dated in upon me’; when he 
introduces his experiences like this we feel that the word of the Bible has 
become to him a physical presence; Puritan Bibliolatry has found its poet. 
In his moments of illumination God makes the Scriptures ‘shine before 
me .. . dwell with me, talk with me, and comfort me’. Tactile images 
predominate over the figures drawn from the other senses,” and it is this 
which gives a particular harsh concreteness to Bunyan’s spiritual confes- 
sions, reproducing in the vocabulary an almost physical sense of the strain 
between the tempter and the tempted: 


This sentence lay like a mill-post upon my back. (§ 190.) 

That scripture did also tear and rend my soul. (§ 105.) 

These places did pinch me very sore. (§ 179.) 

These thoughts would so confound me, and imprison me, and tie me up from 


faith. (§ 186.) 


The texts which threaten become personified as actual devils and tormen- 
tors; they are ready to take their place as evil spirits in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death where we shall eventually trace them. There was the 
time when, for about a week or a fortnight, he was much followed by 
the scripture ‘Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you’ 
(Luke xxii. 31). The auditory illusion was so strong that he would look 
over his shoulder to see if some man had actually called: 


I thought verily, as I have told you, that somebody had called after me, that 
was half a mile behind me; and although that was not my name, yet it made me 
suddenly look behind me, believing that he who called so loud meant me.’ 


Galatians, ed. 1575, f. 233). Bunyan’s account of Christian and his burden may also have 
owed something to Luther when he discusses Galatians vi. 5 (f. 271), ‘For every man shall 
beare his owne burden’. 

* Or, in psychological jargon, he was ‘a victim of verbal automatisms, both motor and 
sensory’ (William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 1903, p. 157, in a discussion of 
the melancholy preceding twice-born conversion which includes an estimate of Bunyan’s 
case). 

? The following proportions are given by E. Mercault, Le Cas ‘Bunyan’ et le tempéra- 
ment psychologique (Clermont-Ferrand, 1910): 
Tactile imagery . ° - 40 Visual . ° . ‘ « “2 
Auditory “ ° ° 13 Gustatory . . ‘ gt 
3 Grace Abounding, § 95. 
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In the Valley of the Shadow of Death in Part One Christian is troubled by 
voices, the only difference being that these are soft and insinuating:' 


Just when he was come over against the mouth of the burning Pit, one of the 
wicked ones got behind him, and stept up softly to him, and whisperingly sug- 
gested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily thought had pro- 
ceeded from his own mind.” 


Even seeing as well as touch and hearing is sometimes involved in these 
experiences; thus at a moment of spiritual consolation Bunyan says of the 
threatening texts that ‘they looked not so grimly upon me as before’. 

It is really misleading to analyse in formal literary or psychological terms 
these powerful expressions of Grace Abounding in an attempt to pigeon-hole 
them as ‘imagery’. Bunyan was trying to reproduce as exactly as possible 
what actually happened to him, not selecting metaphors, but describing the 
sensory experiences which did take place. He possessed a type of mind 
which instantly transferred every conception into concrete terms; this is 
more important as an explanation of the manner of these confessions than 
any influence from the physical imagery of the Old Testament, for imita- 
tion of Hebrew style is less conspicuous in his prose than might be supposed. 
The method is anthropomorphic; the texts he had taken one by one accord- 
ing to the habits of the sectaries and pored on for days at a time became 
living persons, malicious or consolatory. Naturally attracted to the estab- 
lished literary modes of Puritanism, he took kindly to the type of figurative 
sermon which was already half-way to being an extended simile. The 
Strait Gate, written just before Part One of The Pilgrim’s Progress, makes 
use of so many similitudes that it makes the form seem to have reached 
saturation-point; beyond this stage the writer can only dissolve his sermon 
in a string of figurative sentences or go on to make allegory and parable the 
basis of his work. For Bunyan’s temperament it was easy to do this and 
consign the Bible references to his margins; he also blended with his 
allegory the matter of the other Puritan form, the enthusiastic autobio- 
graphy, giving to Christian’s story the dramatic urgency of his own 
conversion. This too was made easy since the spiritual experiences of 
Grace Abounding were already so objectively treated. 


Ill 
Christian’s progress from the City of Destruction to the Celestial City 
corresponds with remarkable closeness to the history of the author’s 
conversion, though some of the episodes in The Pilgrim’s Progress which 
* In the Second Part, though the pilgrims have daylight to help them through the 


Valley, there are certain terrors remaining and among them ‘a hollow Voice of Roaring’. 
? The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 191. 
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can be recognized as echoes of this personal experience have been shifted 
out of sequence. The City of Destruction corresponds, of course, to the 
account of Bunyan’s upbringing and early impieties in the first sections of 
Grace Abounding. There are no details here to guide us farther because the 
scope of the allegory is necessarily more limited than that of the autobio- 
graphy; the dreamer sees Christian from the start as an accused soul 
asking ‘What shall I do to be saved ?’, and there is no space for his natural 
life before this crisis. In the same way the allegory ends with his salvation, 
and has no time in between to show Christian as the guide and exhorter 
of others, whereas according to custom' Bunyan concludes his confessions 
with an account of his calling to the work of the ministry. Any treatment of 
pilgrims as pastors is left till Part Two. There the heroic figure of Great- 
heart suggests rather a reminiscence of Gifford, the first minister of the 
Bedford church who had received Bunyan into its communion, than a self- 
portrait; but the pastoral problems with which Greatheart has to deal are 
those which would be familiar to the author himself. 

Christian feels the terror of sin among his wife and children, who are 
unsympathetic. Indeed they think he has fallen into ‘some frenzy dis- 
temper’. Christiana is not called till the beginning of Part Two. Likewise 
it was after he had ‘changed his condition into a married state’* that Bunyan 
first began to concern himself over religion. In this case the relationship 
was reversed, a pious wife and a sinful husband. The difficulties of a mar- 
riage where only one partner had a strong urge to godliness receive atten- 
tion also in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman (1680), where Badman’s 
first wife finds after a hypocritical courtship that she is tied to a reprobate. 
This problem of intermarriage with unbelievers was always arising in a 
minority sect with a strict standard of outward behaviour. 

We know little of Bunyan’s first wife, and though he speaks of her piety 
with respect, it is significant that she had nothing to say of that central 
evangelical doctrine of reliance on Christ’s blcod alone which was to 
arouse him when he heard it from the lips of the poor women of Bedford. 
In fact, one passage about his wife, by its omission of any regard for the 
workings of the Spirit, lays her open to the charge of being a legalist : 


She also would be often telling of me, what a godly Man her Father was, and 


* Cf. the form of Thomas Goodwin's autobiographical notes, Works (1704), v, pp. v-xix; 
The Life and Death of Mr. Vavasour Powell (1670). 

96 on: 

> Nothing is known of Bunyan’s first marriage except for the brief mention of it in 
Grace Abounding. It presumably followed his army career which came to an end about 
July 1647 (Lords’ Journals, ix. 343, for the disbanding of O’Hara’s regiment). The marriage 
is not recorded in the parish register of Elstow which might suggest a ceremony before a 
Justice of the Peace under the Commonwealth. Dr. Brown was able to find little material 
for the years between Bunyan’s demobilization and 1653. 
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how he would reprove and correct Vice, both in his House, and amongst his 
Neighbours; what a strict and holy life he lived in his Days both in Word and 
Deed.' 


It looks as if there was more of works than faith in Bunyan’s father-in-law, 
and in any case the effect on him was not to ‘reach his heart’ but to make 
him fall in with the religion of the times. He went through a period of 
outward reformation, though he did not at first abandon his swearing or 
leave off his fondness for sports in the churchyard till the terrible moment 
when a voice seemed to dart from heaven and say, ‘Wilt thou leave thy 
sins and go to heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?’ During this period 
he attended church twice a day and showed great devotion to all the exter- 
nals of worship ;? and all this time he was not sensible to the danger and 
evil of sin. He compares himself to the man who ‘wearieth himself with 
vanity, for he knoweth not the way to the city of God’ (Ecclesiastes x. 15). 
Even when he does become ashamed of his swearing and dips into the 
Bible, he takes most pleasure in the historical part: ‘for Paul’s epistles, and 
Scriptures of that nature, I could not away with them.’ This was to the 
Puritan experienced in souls a sure sign of an unawakened heart. He has no 
understanding that for salvation righteousness must be imputed to him: 
‘I . . . was going about to establish my own righteousness.’ 

Now in the allegory Christian is shown at the start reading his Bible and 
experiencing a real conviction of sin. There is no preliminary period of 
legality. The story of the early groping of one who ‘knoweth not the way 
to the city of God’ falls outside the pilgrimage to that city. It is not till 
§ 46 of Grace Abounding, when Bunyan tells how he began to look into the 
Bible with new eyes and to find sweetness in the Pauline epistles, that a 
point is reached comparable to the situation of Christian when he meets 
Evangelist in the field. But in the second edition an episode was added 
which does something to represent in a typical character study this period 
of legal Christianity. This was the masterly sketch of Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man who tries to send Christian to the village of Morality to be helped off 
with his burden by ‘a Gentleman whose name is Legality, a very judicious 
man (and a man of a very good name)’. Bunyan does not disturb the 
dramatic suddenness of his beginning by introducing the episode there; he 
brings it in when Christian has received his instructions from Evangelist 


* Grace Abounding, § 15. 

? His mention of ‘a priest’, ‘clerk’, and ‘vestments’ suggests an Anglican service, and 
since the Vicar of Elstow, Christopher Hall, got his living under Laud in 1639 and retained 
it at least two years after the Act of Uniformity, it is possible he never conformed to the pre- 
scriptions of the Solemn League and Covenant. But the sectary Bunyan might speak even 
of the dress of a Presbyterian minister as ‘vestments’ and of the forms of his service as if 
they were liturgical. 

? § 36. 
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and is on his way towards the Wicket Gate. Christian is halted on his way 
to find Mr. Legality’s house by an overhanging hill, which the marginal 
note explains is Mount Sinai, representing the condemnation of the old 
law: 


and also that side of it that was next the way did hang so much over, that Chris- 
tian was afraid to venture further, lest the Hill should fall on his head: . . . There 
came also flashes of fire out of the Hill, that made Christian afraid that he should 
be burned." 


He then re-encounters Evangelist who rebukes him and sets him in the 
right way again. This recalls one of the experiences which shook Bunyan 
out of his old habits during the period he spent, in Puritan phrase, ‘under 
the law’. After giving up bell-ringing, in which he had taken great delight, 
he still used to stand in the steeple-house and look on, until the fear began 
to haunt him that one of the bells might fall. Then he went only to the 
steeple door until the fancy that the steeple itself might fall drove him 
away entirely. Thus the same feeling, a terror of an object falling from a 
height, connects the two incidents; and both incidents, the real experience 
and the piece of allegory, are illustrations of the same theological principle: 
how inexorable is the pressure of the Mosaic Law on the sinner who has not 
found grace. There is no question of a conscious modelling by Bunyan of 
the allegory on the autobiography; but he was drawing on the same store 
of personal experience for both, and sifting it through the same categories 
of Puritan psychology. 

In Grace Abounding there is no single sudden dawning of grace to wipe 
out entirely the darkness of unregeneracy; conversion is a long process of 
struggle, and so many are the crises of alternate exaltation and despair that 
it is difficult to distinguish separately the different stages recognized by 
Calvinist dogma—conviction of sin, effectual calling, assurance of grace, 
sanctification, and so on. In this Bunyan is closer to the facts of individual 
psychology than other Puritan spiritual autobiographers, who, though they 
usually describe a series of preliminary warnings and intimations of grace, 
often from sermons, and a long period of wrestling with temptation, tend 
to let the pattern of conversion they were traditionally acquainted with 
artificially order their experience. Bunyan lets the stages from legal Chris- 
tianity through conviction of sin to the ‘dark night of the soul’ which 
precedes illumination merge imperceptibly into each other. The most 
serious battles with temptation, taking up the whole central part of the 
book, came after Bunyan had received certain gifts of grace. So for Chris- 
tian the principal giants and monsters are met after he has passed the Cross. 
There is a clear turning-point when Bunyan saw that only the love of 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 152. 2 Grace Abounding, §§ 33-4. 
4690-94 8 
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Christ could save him and not any formal performance of mere religious 
duties. This was when he listened to the poor women of Bedford sitting in 
the sun and ‘talking about the things of God’.' He was led to a more 
earnest searching of the Bible, and then when he had perceived the prime 
necessity of faith, to doubting whether he possessed faith or not. The 
alien happiness of the elect of Bedford appeared to him ‘in a dream or 
vision’ at this time. They seemed to be on the sunny side of a high moun- 
tain, while he remained in frost and snow on the other side, prevented 
from reaching them by a wall: 


About this wall I thought myself to go again and again, still prying as I went, 
to see if I could find some way or passage, by which I might enter therein; but 
none could I find for some time. At the last, I saw, as it were, a narrow gap, like 
a little doorway in the Wall, through which I attempted to pass; Now the passage 
being very straight and narrow, I made many efforts to get in, but all in Vain, 
even until I was well nigh quite beat out, by striving to get in. At last, with great 
striving, methought I at first did get in my head, and after that, by a sideling 
striving my Shoulders and my whole Body. Then was I exceeding glad, and went 
and sat down in the midst of them, and so was comforted with the light and heat 
of their Sun.” 


This is, of course, the theme of Matthew vii. 14: ‘. . . strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life’, itself a summary of the whole 
allegory of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Gospel imagery has sunk into Bunyan’s 
consciousness. He had written a tract round this text during the third 
imprisonment, The Strait Gate, published in 1676. But, above this general 
parallel, the Wicket Gate to which Evangelist directs Christian resembles 
the door in the wall of the author’s dream.’ Both are seen as the ways to 
desirable goals which cannot be reached immediately. The door needs 
some straining to get through, and the Slough of Despond and Wiseman’s 
diversion intervene before Christian reaches the Gate. Also Bunyan glosses 
his dream with the explanation that the mountain is the Church, the wall the 
Word, and the gap in it Jesus Christ. Now though the Gate is opened by 
Goodwill in Part One, in Part Two ‘the Keeper of the Gate’ who admits 
Christiana and Mercy speaks in the role of Christ throughout the episode. 
For instance, to Mercy he says, ‘I pray for all them that believe on me, by 
what means soever they come unto me’. 

It is not so easy to find the equivalent experience in Grace Abounding 
which corresponds to Christian’s acceptance at the Wicket. It seems 
most satisfactory to consider the acceptance simply as marking the Chris- 
tian’s entry into church fellowship with a community of believers. Bunyan 
became associated with Gifford’s congregation during his first period of 


* § 37. * § 54. 
3 ‘Matt, 7. 14’ is noted in the margin in both cases. 
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heart-searching and temptation.’ Already he had undergone temptations 
of despair, less severe than the spiritual malaise which was to afflict him 
later. Immediately after his description of the vision of the door in the 
mountain separating him from the saved of Bedford, he goes on to tell of 
his doubts of his own election, springing from Romans ix. 16. This is 
indeed ‘Dispond’ and the physical character attached to this particular 
visitation (there is always such a sensory concomitant) is the sensation of 
sinking: ‘I was often, when I have been walking, ready to sink where I 
went, with faintness in my mind.’ And in a nearby passage, close to the 
section in which he mentions his associations with the Bedford church, he 
says, ‘I found myself as on a miry bog that shook as I did but stir’. To 
combat this gnawing doubt he clung to the sentence: ‘Look at the genera- 
tions of old and see: did any ever trust in the Lord, and was confounded ?” 
He was led to an intensive study of the Bible, right through from Genesis to 
Revelation, to see if he could find this saying. The phrase ‘sitting under 
the ministry of holy Mr. Gifford’ may indicate a closer relationship with 
Gifford about this time in which the pastor guided him through the Scrip- 
tures, no doubt applying to difficult texts that symbolical method of 
exegesis which was later codified by Benjamin Keach. And after the 
acceptance at the Wicket in The Pilgrim’s Progress Christian’s pilgrimage is 
interrupted by the static episode of the Interpreter’s House, a treasury of 
emblematic pictures, not all biblical, but all supported by texts which show 
how Bunyan thought of the Bible as an allegory of truth in those places 
where the details taken at their face value seem without spiritual signifi- 
cance. In 1688 he added a section to the sixth edition of Grace Abounding 
which makes quite clear that he was learning about such a mode of inter- 
pretation at this period. This was written after the composition of a second 
emblematic episode for the Second Part of The Pilgrim’s Progress in 1684, 
after the appearance of Keach’s volumes on Scripture metaphor in 1681-2 
had revived the subject in Bunyan’s mind: 


I was almost made, about this time, to see something concerning the beasts that 
Moses counted clean and unclean. I thought those Beasts were types of Men; 
the clean, types of them that were the people of God; but the unclean, types of such 
as were the children of the wicked One. Now, I read that the clean Beasts Chewed 
the cud; that is, thought I, they show us we must feed upon the Word of God. 
They also parted the Hoof; 1 thought that signified we must part, if we would be 
saved, with the ways of ungodly men.* 


Thus Bunyan’s acceptance into the Bedford church comes between a 
Slough of Despond and a period of concentration on the types and figures 
* §§ 78, 118. 2 § 62. 3 § 83. 


* § 71. Cf. § 123 with its rather far-fetched interpretation of Revelation v as an illustra- 
tion of Christ’s divine and human nature. 
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of Bible exegesis corresponding to Christian’s stay in the Interpreter’s 
House. Any attempt to take some of the later moments of revelation in his 
confessions as a pattern for the entry through the Wicket Gate ignores not 
only this but the much closer resemblance of such moments to the momen- 
tous incidents at the Cross. 


IV 

Christian comes to the Cross from the Interpreter’s House, and when he 
comes up with it the burden of sin which the law did nothing to lighten is 
wiped out by the sacrifice of Christ which imputes his own righteousness to 
the believer. At this point Christian knows he is justified, although doubts 
about his election appear later, in the Valley of the Shadow of Death and 
in Doubting Castle. In the same way Bunyan’s initial anxieties were 
smoothed away by a confirmation of grace before his worst spiritual 
struggles took place. The progress of his conversion after his realization of 
what was needful and turning to the Bedford church was as follows: 


1. Conviction of sin. A profound understanding of his own imperfect 
nature, intensified after his introduction to Gifford. (Grace Abounding, 
§ 78 ff.) 


2. A temporary gift of grace, prompted by a chance passage in a sermon, 
as in similar experiences of Goodwin and others. (§§ 90-3.) 


3. ‘A very great storm’ of temptations, heralded by his hearing the cry 
‘Simon, Simon’, as described in § 94. (§§ go-114.) 

4. Effectual calling,’ followed by a gradual restoration to grace. 
(§§ 115-31.) 

5. Asecond wave of temptations. At § 199 this is spoken of as lasting two 
and a half years. The climax of this was when Bunyan thought he had 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost by denying Christ. He 
was subsequently haunted for months by a text from Hebrews xii. 
17, concerning Esau: ‘For ye know how that afterward, when he 
would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected: for he found no 
place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.’ (§§ 132- 
235, followed by an analysis of the temptation, §§ 236-52.) 

6. A final assurance of grace, preceded by ‘a great cloud of darkness’ 
which was accompanied by physical weakness. The highest pitch of 
exaltation is reached in a vision embodying a passage from Hebrews 
xii about the company of the saints. This gave Bunyan a picture of a 


* That this is what takes place at this stage is confirmed by what Bunyan says later: ‘I 
was perswaded that those who were once effectually in Christ, as I hoped, through his 
Grace, I had seen myself, could never lose him for ever....’ § 135. 
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whole band of the elect passing into the New Jerusalem, like that 
presented in the closing scenes of Part Two when the pilgrims cross 
the river. (§§ 253-64.) 


The fourth stage, that of effectual calling, is introduced in terms closely 
parallel to the account of Christian’s experience at the Cross. Bunyan was 
travelling into the country, meditating on the hostility of his heart towards 
God, when the scripture came into his mind, ‘He has made peace by the 
Blood of his Cross’ (Col. i. 20). “This was a good day to me; I hope I 
shall not forget it.’ He now had comfortable assurances concerning all 
the great truths of Christ’s life, and says of his meditation on the resurrec- 
tion: ‘I have seen as if he leaped at the Grave’s mouth for joy that he was 
risen again, and had got the conquest over our dreadful foes.’ This recalls 
the connexion of the Cross with the Sepulchre in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The climax of this fourth stage is described as follows: ‘Now had I an 
evidence, as I thought, of my Salvation from Heaven, with many golden 
Seals thereon, all hanging in my sight. .. .’* This is followed by his acknow- 
ledgement of the counsel he derived at this period from Luther’s Commen- 
tary on Galatians, which provided the very phrasing for a later revelation 
when he heard the words “Thy Righteousness is in heaven’. 

The House Beautiful is, like the Interpreter’s House, a static episode 
breaking into the movement of conversion from stage to stage which 
follows the plan of Grace Abounding so consistently. Some critics have 
seen in the episode an idealized picture of the Bedford church, and this 
may well be the case. Its faintly ecclesiastical tone is alien to the stark 
religious individualism of the rest of Part One; it looks forward to the more 
social atmosphere of the Second Part, where the House Beautiful is only 
one of many places of rest which refresh Christiana and her troop with 
communal pleasures. It does, however, afford an opportunity for the illus- 
tration of one of the great stock metaphors of Puritan preaching—the 
Christian warfare, based on St. Paul’s words about the whole armour of 
God (Eph. vi). This is when Prudence, Piety, and Charity take Christian 
into the armoury and harness him from head to foot ‘with what was of 
proof, lest perhaps he should meet with assaults in the way’. 

Thus armed, Christian goes down the hill into the Valley of Humilia- 
tion. This valley, and its neighbour, the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
provide the strongest spiritual terrors of his pilgrimage, apart from the im- 
prisonment in Doubting Castle. What he suffers at the hands of men in 
Vanity Fair does not belong to the saga of conversion. But this part of 

* §§ 116, 122. 

* § 129. Cf. § 174: ‘I would . . . look over my shoulder behind me, to see if I could dis- 


cern that the God of grace did follow me with a pardon in his hand.’ Christian says to 
Apollyon, ‘I have obtained my Pardon of my Prince’. 
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Christian’s experience, the persecution when men shall revile him and say 
all manner of evil to him, does find a place at the end of Grace Abounding 
in our modern editions. Bunyan’s own story of his arrest under the Eliza- 
bethan Conventicle Act in 1660, his examination before the justices, his 
trial and imprisonment, was never published with the rest of his autobio- 
graphy in his lifetime. It would no doubt have stood little chance of finding 
a printer, being liable to be misconstrued as an incentive to hold illegal con- 
venticles. The manuscript was handed down by the Bunyan family and 
finally printed by James Buckland in 1765. Bunyan faced Keeling and 
Chester at the assizes with the same bold confidence in the righteousness 
of his cause which inflamed Faithful to martyrdom at Vanity Fair, before 
Lord Hate-good and a packed jury containing Mr. Blind-mind, Mr. Malice, 
Mr. Love-lust, and Mr. Implacable. The parallel with the trial scenes in 
The Holy War' is even fuller, but there is no doubt that Bunyan’s personal 
experiences gave him material for both. 

The two periods of great spiritual danger in Christian’s journey after he 
leaves the House Beautiful, the time from his entry into the Valley of 
Humiliation to his meeting with Faithful and his imprisonment with 
Hopeful in Doubting Castle, correspond to the third and fifth stages of 
Bunyan’s conversion noticed above. However, all the typical characteris- 
tics of his worst hallucinations are drawn on for the imagery of the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. The devil who whispers many grievous blas- 
phemies into his ear, the sensation of being pursued, the general darkness, 
recalling Bunyan’s reiterated statement that in these moods of despair all 
sensible things became disgusting to him—all are present. The debate 
and battle with Apollyon resemble the temptation described in §§ 107-10. 
In both the tempter asks his victim to transfer his obedience from God to 
Satan, who is his original master; in The Pilgrim’s Progress the idea of 
feudal allegiance to a lord, with the claim of a rival lord on the vassal’s 
services, is employed. This leads up to a pitched battle of the St. George 
and the Dragon type, emotionally in keeping with the characterization of 
Christian as a loyal knight. In the background is the text: ‘No man can 
serve two masters’. Bunyan, during the period he has described as ‘a very 
great storm’, was also tormented by thoughts urging him to transfer his 
allegiance completely to the evil powers: 


Sometimes, also, he would cast in such wicked thoughts as these: 
Matt. 4. 9. that I must pray to him, or for him. I have thought sometimes 
of that—Fall down, or if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 


The theological seriousness of the other great temptation episode, that 
of Doubting Castle, is perhaps somewhat obscured for us by the brisk 


* The Holy War, ed. Brown (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 301-14. 
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folk-tale method of Bunyan’s analysis. The despair which seizes Christian 
and Hopeful is that spiritual malaise which eats away the hope of salvation. 
It is just such a disease which beset the author in the fifth stage of his con- 
version. This attack followed immediately after the peace and confidence 
given him by his assurance of grace, a type of swift transition familiar in the 
narratives of mystical experience. Only a short while before he had had 
‘evidence of my Salvation from Heaven, with many golden Seals thereon’. 
In the same way Christian and Hopeful, after easily spurning the evils of 
Demas, spend some time in great comfort by the River of the Water of 
Life, ‘which David the King called the River of God’, as it runs by the 
pilgrims’ way. This is meant to signify that at this stage a certain amount of 
spiritual solace is afforded to them. But soon, as with Bunyan in his early 
days, the way becomes hard again; quiet contemplation of the joys of 
heaven is succeeded by restless self-examination: ‘Now I beheld in my 
Dream, that they had not journied far, but the River and the way, for a 
time, parted. At which they were not a little sorry, yet they durst not go 
out of the way.”' But soon they are drawn to find what they think is a better 
way in By-Path Meadow, and fall into the hands of Giant Despair. In 
the parallel section of the autobiography Bunyan is first haunted by a voice 
inciting him to give up Christ. The voice seems to murmur, ‘Sell him, sell 
him.’ At last a moment comes when he feels that he has given in to these 
promptings and inwardly answered, ‘Let him go.’ The most terrible re- 
morse follows—has he betrayed Christ like Judas? Is this the sin against the 
Holy Ghost? Again and again in his account of these reflections Bunyan 
repeats the text which weighed most on his spirit: ‘For ye know how that 
afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected: for 
he found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears’ 
(Hebrews xii. 17). This experience has a peculiar interest, because, unlike 
his other trials, it seems even in Bunyan’s view to have been caused by 
a misunderstanding playing into Satan’s hands rather than an objective 
assault by the powers of darkness. The chief point was that Bunyan was 
mistaken; he never surrendered Christ voluntarily, and he adds a long 
disquisition to his account, aimed at those as inexperienced in spiritual 
matters as he then was, on how he arrived in this situation. The conclusion 
is that though he erred at the beginning in not praying for divine aid against 
temptations to come, he had not fully understood how the promises of 
God’s covenant with him ruled out the possibility of his repentance being 
rejected (§ 248). Yet he allowed the continually resounding text from 
Hebrews to hold such a rejection over him. The circumstances of the 
Doubting Castle episode where they clash with its adventure story frame- 
work are very similar. Christian carries the key to the prison all the time 
' The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 233. 
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but does not think of it; that is, ‘the Promises’ (G.A. § 248) had never 
really forsaken him. In this same analysis of this temptation in Grace 
Abounding, he uses the metaphor of a key when pointing out the advantages 
of his sufferings—a deeper understanding of the power of Scripture: 


The Scriptures now also were wonderful things unto me. I saw that the truth 
and verity of them were the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; those that the 
Scriptures favour, they must inherit bliss; but those that they oppose and con- 
demn must perish evermore. (§ 246.) 

Now did my Chains fall off my Legs indeed; I was loosed from my Affliction 
and Irons; my Temptations also fled away. ... (§ 231.) 


Interestingly enough Bunyan revised the text of both autobiography and 
allegory with great care at this point. The description of Doubting Castle 
was greatly expanded in the second edition where the whole business of 
Mrs. Diffidence and her counsels as well as details of the Giant’s treatment 
of his prisoners were added.’ Finally, in their view from the Delectable 
Mountains, when the pilgrims have made their escape from Doubting 
Castle and are in the company of the shepherds, some of the victims of the 
Giant are pointed out to them: 


they perceived, as they thought, several men walking up and down among the 
Tombs that were there. And they perceived that the men were blind, because 
they stumbled sometimes upon the Tombs, and because they could not get out 
from among them.’ 


Bunyan is working into a grim picture a hint from Proverbs xxi. 16: “The 
man that wandereth out of the way of understanding shall remain in the 
congregation of the dead.’ Christian and Hopeful look at each other in 
silence when the shepherds point out that these are strayers in By-Path 
Meadow who did not escape the Giant. And Bunyan describes his own 
suffering when he thought he had yielded to the supreme blasphemy in 
exactly the same terms: 


O the unthought of imaginations, frights, fears, and terrors, that are effected by 
a thorough application of guilt leading to desperation. This is the man that 
hath his dwelling among the tombs with the dead, that is always crying out and 
cutting himself with stones.’ 


So close are the correspondences between the spiritual biography and 
that side of The Pilgrim’s Progress, predominant in the First Part, which 
sets out the religious history of the individual soul. 


! Cf. the expansion of the conversation with By-ends, 1st ed., pp. 170-3, where additional 
particulars of his kindred are given in later editions. 

2 The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. Brown, p. 242. 

3 Grace Abounding, § 187. 
















































WORDSWORTH’S BELIEF IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF NECESSITY 


h By HELEN DARBISHIRE 


N the years when he was meditating the great philosophical poem to be 
called The Recluse, Wordsworth was possessed with the idea of the 
necessary movement of mankind towards perfection. The idea was for him 





, bound up with his belief in the beneficent effect of a close communion 
between the mind of man and Nature. 
d Amongst the additions which he made to An Evening Walk in 1794 
e stands the following remarkable passage (ll. 80 ff.): 
; A mind that, in a calm angelic mood 
Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 
le Beholds, of all from her high powers required, 
4 | Much done, and much designed, and more desired,— 
Le Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth refined 
Entire affection for all human kind, 
“ A heart that vibrates evermore, awake 
* To feeling for all forms that Life can take, 
it That wider still its sympathy extends 
And sees not any line where being ends; 
Sees sense, through Nature’s rudest forms betrayed, 
1€ Tremble obscure in fountain rock and shade, 
1e And while a secret power those forms endears, 
in Their social accents never vainly hears." 
a In 1798 he carried the thought further and gave it final expression in Lines 
“A composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey: 
And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
by Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
iat Of something far more deeply interfused, 
nd Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
rd And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
ch A motion and a spirit, that impeis 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 
nal The word ‘impels’ is a keyword. ‘Perhaps the doctrine of philosophical 


necessity was never more finely expressed than in these lines’, writes 


? The manuscripts from which I quote are preserved in Dove Cottage. 
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Hazlitt in The Examiner; and in his essay on Godwin in The Spirit of the 
Age he quotes Wordsworth’s injunction to a student of the Temple, “Throw 
away your books of Chemistry and read Godwin on Necessity’. The 
doctrine of philosophical necessity is probably as old as philosophical 
thought, but Wordsworth, like many of his contemporaries, was deeply 
stirred by Godwin’s enunciation of it in Political Fustice, published in 1793. 
In his essay on Malthus, Hazlitt refers to ‘ “the mighty stream of ten- 
dency’’, as Mr. Wordsworth in the cant of the day calls it’. Now this cant 
of the day about inevitable progress, tendency towards perfection and the 
like, has its main source in Godwin’s last chapters (tendency is a great word 
with Godwin). Coleridge wrote to Thomas Poole (15 January 1804) that 
Wordsworth had been ‘even to extravagance, a Necessitarian’. But the 
doctrine had very different meanings for Wordsworth and for Godwin. To 
Godwin Reason was the power which could deliver man from bondage and 
set him on the path of inevitable progress. Wordsworth believed this only in 
his darkest mood of disillusion ;! his saner thought drove down to the roots 
of life, and his faith in the human heart with its vital passions and affections 
became one with his reverence for the human mind. No less than Godwin 
did he believe in the possible state of perfection to be attained by man. In 
the final passage of Book I of The Recluse, which stands as the ‘Prospectus’ 
to The Excursion, he declares his faith: 


Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 
Or a mere fiction of what never was? 
For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 
—I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation. 


And at the end of The Prelude he proclaims that he and Coleridge will be 


United helpers forward of a day 

Of firmer trust, joint-labourers in a work .. . 

Of [men’s] redemption, surely yet to come. 

Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

By reason and by truth. (Prelude (1805), xiii. 438-44.) 


? Vide Prelude (1805), xi. 42-88: and the earliest manuscript of Guilt and Sorrow quoted 
in Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1940), i. 340-1. 
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He insists that the redemption to be brought about by closer communion 
with Nature will, and necessarily must, come. “The mighty stream of 
tendency’ was no mere phrase.’ Hazlitt quoted it from a passage in The 
Excursion (ix. 86 ff.): where man, in his old age, is pictured upon an 
eminence, beyond the small sounds of earth; but, in compensation, with 


Fresh power to commune with the invisible world, 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency 

Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear and sonorous voice, inaudible 

To the vast multitude. 


He had used the phrase as early as 1798 in a rough draft of the character of 
the Pedlar (afterwards to become the Wanderer of The Excursion) whom 
he conceives as belonging to the class of men, that 


rest upon their oars, 
Float down the mighty stream of tendency 
In the calm mood of holy indolence, 
A most wise passiveness, in which the heart 
Lies open and is well content to feel 
As nature feels.? (Quoted by E. de Selincourt, Prelude, p. 548.) 


The image of the great river is characteristic of Wordsworth. In an essay 
contributed to The Friend in 1810, he compares the resistless movement 
of human nature towards perfection to the course of a winding river: 


Let us allow and believe that there is a progress of the species towards un- 
attainable perfection, or whether this be so or not, that it is a necessity of a good 
and greatly-gifted nature to believe it—surely it does not follow that this progress 
should be constant in those virtues, and intellectual qualities . . . which in them- 
selves . . . are of most value. The progress of the species neither is nor can be 
like that of a Roman road in a right line. It may be more justly compared to that 
of a river which . . . is frequently forced back towards its fountains, by objects 
which cannot otherwise be eluded or overcome; yet, with an accompanying im- 
pulse that will ensure its advancement hereafter, it is either gaining strength 
every hour, or conquering in secret some difficulty, by a labour that contributes 
as effectually to further it in its course as when it moves forward uninterrupted 
in a line, direct as that of the Roman road. 


? Matthew Arnold’s provocative application of the phrase is not forgotten: “That stream 
of tendency by which all things seek to fulfil the law of their being, and which, inasmuch 
as our idea of real welfare resolves itself into this fulfilment of the law of one’s being, man 
rightly deems the fountain of all goodness, and calls by the worthiest and most solemn 
name he can, which is God, Science also might willingly own for the fountain of all good- 
ness, and call God’ (St. Paul and Protestantism). 

? Cf. Hazlitt: ‘There is (so to speak) ‘‘a mighty stream of tendency” to good in the 
human mind, upon which all objects float and are imperceptibly borne along . . .’ (“Why 
Distant Objects Please’, in Table Talk). 
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The fullest exposition of what he meant by the progressive development 
open to man through communion with Nature is found in his addition of 
1798 to The Ruined Cottage, a hundred lines of blank verse, of which he 
used the greater part in The Excursion. Some of the unused lines are signifi- 
cant (they lead on to a well-known passage in The Excursion, iv. 1265 ff.): 


Was it ever meant 
That this majestic imagery, the clouds 
The ocean and the firmament of heaven 
Should lie a barren picture on the mind? 
Never for ends of vanity and pain 
And sickly wretchedness were we endued 
Amid this world of feeling and of life 
With apprehension, reason, will and thought, 
Affections, organs, passions. Let us rise 
From this oblivious sleep, these fretful dreams 
Of feverish nothingness. Thus disciplined 
All things shall live in us, and we shall live 
In all things that surround us. This I deem 
Our tendency, and thus shall every day 
Enlarge our sphere of pleasure and of power, 
For thus the senses and the intellect 
Shall each to each supply a mutual aid, 
Invigorate and sharpen and refine . 
Each other with a power that knows no bound, 
And forms and feelings acting thus, and thus 
Re-acting, they shall each acquire 
A living spirit and a character 
Till then unfelt, and each be multiplied 
With a variety that knows no end. 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce, and we shall move 
From strict necessity,’ along the path 
Of order and of good. 

(Unpub. MS. of The Ruined Cottage.) 


The idea of strict necessity is for Godwin bound up with an inherited 
Calvinistic strain of thought; with Wordsworth it belongs to a natural 
identification of himself with the forms and movements of Nature, running 
brooks, breezes, clouds—which had been his companions from boyhood. 
He recalls ‘the breeze of Nature stirring in his soul’ (Excursion, iv. 600). 
Elsewhere he speaks of ‘the river of my mind’ (Prelude, ii. 209). And again: 
Whate’er 
I saw, or heard, or felt, was but a stream 
That flowed into a kindred stream. (Prelude, vi. 742.) 


* The phrase is Milton’s: vide Par. Lost, v. 527-8. ‘Fate Inextricable, or strict necessity.’ 
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This kind of necessity is no intellectual bugbear: it is simply felt as the 
inevitable movement of life—in Nature, and in the human soul that loves 
her. For Wordsworth there could be no question of renouncing the idea 
of individual freedom. He put this beyond a doubt in the first printed 
version (Excursion, 1814, iv. 1265 ff.) of the last lines of the passage I have 
quoted from The Ruined Cottage: 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 

We shall be wise perforce; and while inspired 

By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 

Unswerving shall we move, as if impelled 

By strict necessity along the path 

Of order and of good. 


Note that the word ‘impelled’ has been introduced, throwing the idea of 
‘strict necessity’ into still stronger contrast with that of free will, with 
which it is now openly yoked. Does this insistence on individual freedom 
represent a later stage in his thought, recorded as it is in the printed text of 
1814? No; it is clear that at the height of his devotion to the doctrine of 
necessity, in 1798, he was probing into the question of how it was that he 
attained freedom in his obedience to law. There were natural or spiritual 
laws, he found, which while they bound the soul also quickened and 
enfranchised. Witness the following lines in a manuscript of 1798: 

And ’tis expressed in colours of the sun 

That we were never made to be content 

With simple abstinence from ill, for chains, 

For shackles and for bonds, but to be bound by laws 

In which there is a generating soul 

Allied to our own nature. 


We are back once more at the central spring of his thought, the life-giving 
unity of man with Nature. 

In the character of the Wanderer Wordsworth portrayed himself as he 
would wish to be in old age. The following description of him, this time 
by the Solitary, has, like that already quoted, a far-reaching significance; 
once more the happy natural imagery is floated upon the Wordsworthian 
idea of necessity, an idea which, as we have seen, involves the paradox that 
to live according to the order of Nature is to be free: 

A soul, 
So widely parted from me, that hath moved 
Above the unequal ground of hope and fear 
Along its own peculiar element 
With the unimpeded motion of a cloud 
Upon the bosom of the etherial deep. 
(Unpub. MS. of Excursion, Book iii.) 














GEORGE HENRY LEWES AND THE CLASSICAL 
TRADITION IN ENGLISH CRITICISM 


By Morris GREENHUT 


ISTORIANS of nineteenth-century thought for the most part 

mention George Henry Lewes (in passing) as a thinker connected 
with the positivist movement in England. Yet during his lifetime Lewes 
was widely known as a first-rate literary critic, and was held in high esteem 
by such writers as Mill, Carlyle, Charlotte Bronté, Arnold, George Eliot, 
Spencer, Trollope, Stevenson, and Archer. For the obscurity into which 
his literary criticism has fallen, Lewes is himself responsible. Most of his 
literary criticism appeared in periodicals during the forties and the fifties, 
but because he attached little importance to it (during the sixties and 
seventies he was preoccupied with scientific research and philosophic 
speculation) he did not bother to publish a collected edition, which would 
have kept his ideas before the public. When in 1875 he collected, at 
Trollope’s suggestion, a number of essays on the theatre in a volume 
entitled On Actors and the Art of Acting,” he did so apologetically, only after 
having been persuaded of its need.’ After his death in 1878 George Eliot 
planned to collect all his early essays, but died before she could undertake 
the task. And by the end of the century Lewes the literary critic had for 
the most part become a name. 

But the reputation which Lewes enjoyed among his contemporaries is 
evidence that George Eliot’s intention to collect his scattered essays must 
not be attributed merely to sentiment. A study of these essays reveals a 
literary critic of a high order of excellence: Lewes’s views are, on the whole, 
so balanced and so seemingly startling for mid-Victorian England, his 
criticisms of prevailing errors so sound, his perceptions and analyses so 
fresh and penetrating, that they are as pertinent for our day as they were 
for his. Moreover, such a study does much to illumine the history of 


? Lewes has not been completely neglected by scholars. Miss Anna T. Kitchel’s George 
Lewes and George Eliot (New York, 1933) provides a vivid three-dimensional portrait of the 
man and his activities, with emphasis on his relationship with George Eliot. Mr. Robert 
Bernard Doremus’s doctoral dissertation, George Henry Lewes, A Descriptive Biography 
(Harvard, 1940), is a thorough biographical study of the man. 

? London, 1875. 

® In 1885 The Principles of Success in Literature, an informal discussion of critical theory 
which appeared serially in the Fortnightly Review of 1865, was reprinted in the United 
States by Albert S. Cook, and re-edited in 1891 by F. N. Scott. In 1896 a small group of 
dramatic essays was edited by William Archer. 


* In a work now in progress I propose to examine in detail the body of Lewes’s 
theoretical and practical criticism. 
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nineteenth-century literary criticism, and more particularly that of the early 
Victorian age. It fills a gap in that history, and corrects the popular fallacy 
that Arnold’s humanism and classicism is a singular event in the century 
without any links to preceding English thought. For during the forties 
Lewes was expounding views which were basically humanist and classicist. 
In his conception of culture and the function of criticism he anticipates many 
of the fundamental ideas of Matthew Arnold with a clarity more frequently 
associated with French than with English criticism. And he anticipates 
some of T. S. Eliot’s most striking critical ideas, which to many represent 
a complete break with nineteenth-century thinking. This essay, therefore, 
proposes to set Lewes’s ideas against the background of literary criticism 
dominant in the 1840’s with the object of indicating the continuity of the 
classical tradition in nineteenth-century England. 

When, in 1840, Lewes turned to literary criticism, English literature was 
in a state of transition. The romantic movement had already spent its 
force, and the Victorian age, despite the early works of ‘Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Dickens, was in its germinal state. Literary criticism, which in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century reflected the vigorous controversies 
born of the romantic movement, had come to a standstill. Romantic theory, 
already diluted by De Quincey and Leigh Hunt, was clothed by Carlyle 
in German transcendentalism, and became increasingly moralistic. The 
eighteenth-century tradition of dogmatic criticism was continued in the 
periodical reviews, but it was a criticism which preserved the dogmatism 
without the rationale of neoclassicism, and thus operated on narrow rules 
enforced with magistral presumption but rooted more in impressionism 
than in carefully reasoned principle. The age had reached a point of 
intellectual exhaustion : insularity and narrow nationalism—teally a kind of 
national individualism which is reflected in the superficial dismissal by 
both romantics and non-romantics of French literature and criticism— 
impeded serious self-criticism and hence intellectual growth. The new 
generation, fearing the extremism of the romantic and anti-romantic 
positions, avoided either extreme by suspending the controversies over 
basic issues which dominated the preceding age. In criticism, as in other 
intellectual realms, the age preferred to ‘play safe’ and resorted to what 
Chesterton called the ‘Victorian Compromise’.' By steering a middle 
course, by clinging to a moderate, if vague, liberalism, it hoped to preserve 
the ‘best’ elements of each. The result, however, was not the much- 
desired comprehensiveness of view and catholicity of taste and judgement. 
The reluctance to come to definite conclusions on questions of principle 
led to an open-mindedness, a literary latitudinarianism in theory only, 
having no effect on the applied criticism of the time. In passing judgement 
’ G. K. Chesterton, The Victorian Age in Literature (London, 1913). 
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on specific works of literature, critics were none the less acting on theoretical 
preconceptions and literary values, romanticist or otherwise, on which they 
did not wish to commit themselves. And since they did not examine the 
theoretical basis of their applied criticism they fell into the narrowness 
of outlook, the exclusiveness of taste and judgement, which they sought 
to avoid. Increasingly didactic, dominated by the vagaries of German 
romanticist theory as represented by A. W. Schlegel, criticism was losing 
its vigour and its very name. 

Lewes was one of the first to emphasize both the need of criticism and the 
relation between the quality of the criticism and the quality of literary 
production. Criticism, he argues, has always been coexistent with litera- 
ture; the question, therefore, is whether it is better for the poet to have 
good rather than bad criticism. He dismisses the Carlylean view that the 
‘infancy of nations’ is most favourable to art and that civilization by 
enlarging the understanding, weakens the influence of the imagination.! 
He points out that the great ages of literature, far from being in the nation’s 
infancy, represented a high point of cultural development at which all 
intellectual faculties were brought into play. The presence or absence of 
a ‘current of ideas’ determines whether a period will be productive in 
literary creation. Lewes attributes the limitations of neoclassic literature to 
the limitations of the current of ideas which moved the eighteenth century.” 

If literature is to have dimension, criticism itself must have dimension 
and seriousness. It must transcend the personal and trivial. The office of 
criticism is ‘not that of expressing the personal predilections of some “able 
editor,” but that of consciously giving deliberate and impartial opinions for 
the guidance of public taste and correction of an author’s errors’. The 
real critic is the public taster 


proclaiming the merits, wholesomeness, and price of the various sorts of mental 
food indiscriminately set before the nation. . . . He is the purifier of false tastes 
and mischievous tendencies, which always abound; the indicator of hidden 
treasures, which the mass are slow in detecting; the admirer of beauty, pointing 
out the latent meaning of a passage of ‘imagination all compact,’ and placing it in 
the clear light of the understanding. This is the highest office of criticism—the 
translation of the poet’s emotions into their fundamental or correspondent ideas.‘ 


Because the public relies on the conclusions of the critic, it is important 
that it have some proof of his qualifications. Lewes, therefore, severely 


? *The Philosophy of Art: Hegel’s Aesthetic’, Brit. and For. Rev. xiii (1842), 37. This 
essay served to introduce Hegelian thought to England. 

? Ibid. 38. Lewes here develops the thesis later expounded by Arnold in ‘Literary 
Influence of Academies’, and ‘On the Function of Criticism at the Present Time’. 

* ‘Errors and Abuses of English Criticism’, Westm. Rev. xxxviii (1842), 240. 

* Ibid. 246. See also ‘Criticism’, Dramatic Essays by John Forster and George Henry 
Lewes, ed. William Archer (London, 1896), 162-5. 
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attacks the anonymous criticism of his time which gave to an individual 
opinion the weight of a judge’s verdict, having the power to make or mar 
the success of a book. 

Lewes’s conception of criticism emerges clearly in his appraisal of the 
schools of criticism dominant in his time. The romantic movement he 
regards as a ‘brilliant error’, as an inevitable reaction against an unsatis- 
factory neoclassicism.' He finds both schools of criticism one-sided and 
incomplete. Romanticism ‘has an angry contempt for analysis, deems 
truth and appreciation solely on the side of synthesis; will see no danger 
in wholesale judgment’.? Neoclassicism ‘sneers with unlimited contempt 
at philosophic criticism as vague, dreamy, and fantastic’. Each school, 
Lewes claims, is just in its criticism of the other, but neither has a proper 
understanding of the analytical and synthetic methods. One school ‘scorns 
analysis, meaning incomplete analysis’; the other ‘scorns philosophy, 
meaning bad philosophy’.* Though ranging ‘under neither banner’, Lewes 
confesses partiality towards analysis. 


Bad analytical criticism is better than mediocre philosophy. A review of a 
poem, which consists in quoting a few passages, may not be satisfactory, but it 
at least selects something whereby the reader may form an opinion. A disserta- 
tion on the philosophic or artistic import of that poem must be excellent to be 
endurable; and at the best it is an essay, not a judgment.$ 


The neoclassical analytical method, however limited, at least is critical and 
hence constructive. For this reason Lewes approves of Boileau, who, if not 
an ideal critic, is 


an invaluable corrector of the most frequent vices in literature: his astonishing 
good sense, if it fail in carrying him into the recondite regions of art, yet always 
guards him against what is trivial and false. In literature there is more extrava- 
gance to correct than refined beauty to appreciate, and this is the reason why the 
adherents of the classic school have so salutary an influence.® 


The contemporary French critic Nisard is one of these, and ‘battles on 
behalf of good sense’. But Nisard writes of art ‘like a man who has never 
tasted its exquisite delights,—it has no flavour to him’.? He wants the 
qualities which Lewes finds in Hazlitt. Although Hazlitt ‘has many 
faults—vehemence—self-will—exaggeration—paradox—[which] . . . occur 
at times to lessen his merits’, he writes 


with great gusto, metaphysical acuteness, and rich illustration. His caustic wit 


* Life and Works of Goethe (London, 1864), p. 402. 
? ‘Augustus William Schlegel’, For. Quart. Rev. xxxii (1843), 90. 
3 Ibid. * Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
® “The State of Criticism in France’, Brit. and For. Rev. xvi (1844), 329-30. 
7 Ibid. 330. 
4690-94 9 
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glances most effectively over the several subjects, discriminating while it tickles. 
. .. Open a book of his, and you are hurried on with it irresistibly. This is the 
force of style, earnestness, and acute observation." 


The balanced critic combines the judicial temper of Boileau with the per- 
ceptiveness and gusto of Hazlitt. 

Such balanced criticism Lewes cannot find in England. He cannot even 
find competent exponents of the neoclassic school, and has little to say in 
favour of Scott, Gifford, Hallam, and ‘others of that stamp’. Scott’s ‘Essay 
on the Drama’ he thinks ‘heavy, uncritical and old. As to the remarks on 
dramatic unities, everything in them had been said over and over again, 
and better said’.2 Campbell is ‘a giant in comparison’. His defence of 
Pope’s poetry was ‘as good as any offered at that period on that outrageously 
absurd controversy ; but that he saw into the depth of the matter, we beg to 
doubt’.3 He is an elegant and tasteful writer of and on poetry, but no critic 
in the best sense of the word. Though he provides us with some ‘pleasant 
chat on the poets’, he gives little evidence of critical depth, his imaginative 
faculties being considerably stronger than his reflective. But his lack of 
dogmatism is ‘really delightful’, and ‘carries us pleasantly along with him, 
differ as we may’.* 

Gifford, on the other hand, reinforces narrowness and pedantry with 
dogmatism. Lewes calls Gifford ‘a pigmy in literature’ and a ‘nonentity 
in criticism’, unable ‘to feel any poetry beyond his own’. As a critic he 
could see no farther than the smoke of his own chimney, denying all space 
beyond. ‘Yet that there is an infinitude beyond the Gifford chimney one 
may reasonably suppose, and into that infinitude his “improved spectacles” 
could not conveniently gaze.’ Gifford, Lewes admits, had ‘great and sub- 
stantial’ merits: he had erudition, patience, and great acuteness within his 
sphere; ‘so far as his “improved spectacles” reached, few men were 
keener-eyed ; only, alas! the greatest things came not within their focus’.’ 

Macaulay, who is often identified with the classical school, Lewes regards 
as a rhetorician of the highest order, but hardly a critic. He praises him for 
his learning, which is ‘vast, incalculable; few men have read so much, and 
fewer remember so well what they have read’.* He is impressed with his 
‘amiable good sense’, his broad sympathies, and his elegant, picturesque 
style.° But Lewes finds him deficient in the imaginative and speculative 


* Review of Hazlitt’s ‘Lectures on the English Poets’ and “The Round Table’, Westm. 
Rev. xxxvi (1841), 116-17. 

? Review of Campbell’s ‘Specimens of the British Poets’, Westm. Rev. xxxvi (1841), 
243- 


3 Ibid. * Ibid. 
* Review of ‘Plays of Massinger with Gifford’s Notes’, Westm. Rev. xxxv (1841), 117. 
® Ibid. 118. 7 Ibid. 


8 ‘Macaulay’, Brit. Quart. Rev. ix (1849), 2. 9 Ibid. 11. 
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power requisite for real criticism. He finds in his work no trace ‘of a mind 
which has wrestled with doubt—of a mind which has striven with eagerness 
and sincerity to penetrate the mysterious problems which have from all 
time pressed themselves upon the attention of mankind’.! This deficiency 
robs his writing of a durable influence. Lewes points to Carlyle, with 
whose views he is not usually in agreement, as a deep and influential 
thinker who has had an impact on the minds of others: 


Had he not lived, some of the most active minds of our generation would have 
been different; ... Now it is impossible, we think, to say that any human being 
would have been otherwise had Macaulay never written.” 


To recognize the difference one need only compare Macaulay’s treatment 
of Samuel Johnson with Carlyle’s. Both essays are graphic and picturesque, 
but Macaulay’s does not really penetrate to the inner man as does Carlyle’s. 
Macaulay is ‘not a discoverer, but an expositor . . . the most brilliant . . . of 
his class’ .* 

Lewes also finds little to praise in the exponents of the romantic school, 
particularly those on the Continent who were then attracting much atten- 
tion. The Sainte-Beuve of 1844 he considers an entertaining writer who 
‘substitutes gossip for ideas, biography for criticism’. Exploiting the 
natural human interest in the lives of other people, 


he had only to study memoirs, correspondence, and anecdotes, and with a good 
style the throne of criticism was open to him... . 

. . . His judgments in general are singularly deficient in those subtleties and 
niceties which distinguish a poet’s appreciation of his art, nor can his taste be 
relied on. It may be pique, prejudice, or envy which made him commit the 
ludicrous error of raising Madame Aimable Tastu above George Sand; but it 
was ignorance alone that made him depreciate Boileau and overestimate the 
romanticists.5 


Lewes similarly dislikes the impressionism and anarchism of Théophile 
Gautier, whom he calls ‘romanticism run mad’: 


Whilst others are combating the strictness of the classic rules and asserting the 
right to an occasional licence, M. Gautier, both by precept and example, 


’ Tbid. 3. 2 Ibid. 8. 3 Tbid. 11. 

* ‘The State of Criticism in France’, loc. cit. 331. 

® Ibid. 332. It is to be noted that Lewes is here attacking the early criticism of Sainte- 
Beuve. In 1853 he writes: ‘We never liked Sainte Beuve so well as now. He has found his 
vein. The ripe experience of his age has mellowed both style and thoughts. He was 
always, to use the phrase of Tacitus, a mind of charming amenity well adapted to the spirit 
of his age . . . and he had altered with the alterations of his time. No longer in fealty to the 
romantic school, he is now the critic, par excellence; a little severe perhaps upon his 
ancient idols; a severity, however, which is nearer the mark than his former sweetness. 
On the whole we can name no such collection of literary portraits as these Causeries du 
Lundi’ [Leader, iv (22 Jan. 1853), 89]. 
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preaches that there should be no rules at all. Wherefore, saith he, am I made a 
great poet, a voluminous novellist, a severe critic? not to follow old rules, but 
to invent new! Art is but the glorious caprice of genius: the public has but to 
listen and be thankful.' 


But Lewes is most critical of the romanticism which takes its sanction 
in philosophic principle, particularly the romanticism of Schlegel, whose 
approach he regards as pernicious. Although Schlegel’s writings contain 
‘some valuable principles luminously expressed, much ingenuity and 
acuteness’,” he is more a rhetorician than a critic. His influence on English 
criticism has on the whole been vicious—especially because he is ‘essen- 
tially a popular writer’ who ‘stands with us in the very false position of an 
oracle’ on dramatic art, and ‘as an oracle—as a rational, serious, philosophic 
critic—he is one of the most dangerous guides the student can consult’. 
In his lectures on Shakespeare ‘he spins fine phrases’, but we need only 
compare ‘his brief and meagre notices of the separate plays with the high- 
flown panegyric which precedes them’ to see ‘how barren is this verbiage 
of philosophy, how useless are these bursts of rhetoric when face to face 
with details’.* 

Lewes also censures Schlegel for his arbitrary and pat classification of the 
arts. He points out that Schlegel’s identification of classicism with pagan- 
ism and antiquity, and of romanticism with Christianity and modernity, has 
little basis in fact, since romanticism is not a modern phenomenon, and 
since neither Christianity nor romanticism has taken the same form in all 
countries. But worse, Schlegel uses what at best is a historical classification 
as a basis for aesthetic judgement, and has an insidious effect in spreading 
prejudices and preconceptions every bit as bad as those of the eighteenth 
century. In judging classical art by arbitrary standards, in disparaging 
French classical literature, Schlegel has thus placed another impediment 
in the way of breaking down English prejudice toward French classical 
writers. Lewes can hardly hope to see ‘many of our countrymen very 
hearty in their admiration of the exquisite Racine, so many obstacles are 
interposed’, but he finds it ‘truly irritating’ that ‘the feeble ridicule and 
ungenerous arguments of Schlegel should form another barrier to that end’.’ 

The ideal critic, according to Lewes, is Lessing, who avoided the short- 
comings of the neoclassicists but did not fall a prey to the school which 
‘launched into those extravagances which it christened Romanticism’.® 
Constantly aiming to define the boundaries of each art, Lessing never could 


* “The State of Criticism in France’, loc. cit. 336. 
? ‘Augustus William Schlegel’, loc. cit. 87. 

3 Ibid. 88. * Ibid. 99. 
5 Ibid. 98. 

© ‘Lessing’, Edin. Rev. \xxxii (1845), 463. 
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‘have fallen into the rash generalizations and misty ambiguities of the 
romantic school’.' He has the qualities of mind and style necessary for the 
critical temperament: clarity, strength, and directness. He has nothing in 
him of the mystical, vapoury, or affected. His taste is excellent, having 
no tolerance for obscure, shadowy grandeur. He first saw the greatness of 
Shakespeare, preferred Sophocles to Aeschylus and Euripides; Racine to 
Corneille; and when all Germany went mad about Ossian, ranking him 
higher even than Homer, he had nothing but contempt for Ossian, and 
continued to proclaim the inexhaustible wealth of Homer. But although he 
scouted mistiness, and 


very properly appealed to Greek simplicity, he was not so simple as to suppose 
that every kind of simplicity was either Greek or admirable. His distinction was 
characteristic. ‘It is the property of Greek simplicity,’ he says, ‘to be free from 
superfluities; but it is assuredly no property of it to be in want of any necessary 
part.’ 


The purposefulness and the clarity of his writing distinguish it from the 
writing of most German writers, who suffer from a want of distinct purpose 
or a want of culture which is responsible for 


their idle speculation, trivial research, spurious enthusiasm, and endless book- 
making... . Collaterals are of equal importance with principles; the verification 
of a citation as valuable as the resolution of a problem! It is really a sad spectacle 
to contemplate the singular waste of learned industry daily exemplified in 
Germany. .. . When, therefore, we see this prodigious activity and manifest 
inferiority, we cannot but attribute it to a want of proper culture. . . .3 


Lessing’s erudition, immense as it was, was all fruitful; he always turned 
it to practical purposes. His mind was ‘a storehouse of knowledge, wherein 
each subject had its fit compartment; not a lumber-room wherein all things 
were huddled together, without method and without purpose’. His 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie, which helped free the drama from the ‘yoke of 
France’, can still be studied by the critic with profit, though it long has 
fulfilled its purpose ; ‘and scholars no less than critics will do well to read 
his discussion of Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy’. But the qualities of 
Lessing’s mind are most distinctly visible in his treatise on the Laocoén. 


The clearness and the directness of the style are qualities so rare in such works, 
that one is apt to think lightly of its ideas; a journey, so easily performed, does 
not seem difficult; ideas, so easily grasped, seem obvious. But, on closing the 
book, if you compare the state of your opinions on art with those entertained 
previous to the perusal, you will be able to estimate its value.® 


* Ibid. 463-4. * Ibid. 456. 
> Ibid. 452-3. In his criticism of English thought and literature, Arnold uses the term 
culture practically in the same sense. 


* Ibid. 456. 5 Ibid. 468. 6 Ibid. 
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Unlike Schlegel, Lessing uses his piercing eye, keen wit, and apposite 
learning to disperse the ‘fog and vapour of critical prejudice’. 


Lessing and Schlegel typify to Lewes two distinct approaches to life and 
to art: the objective and the subjective. The objective mind is impersonal, 
‘disengaging itself as much as possible from its own prepossessions, striving 
to see and represent objects as they exist’; the subjective mind is personal, 
‘viewing all objects in the light of its own feelings and preconceptions’.' 
This contrast between the two types of intellect Lewes finds in philosophy 
as in art. 


The realist argues from Nature upwards, argues inductively, starting from 
reality, and never long losing sight of it; even in the adventurous flights of 
hypothesis and speculation, being desirous that his hypothesis shall correspond 
with realities. The idealist argues from an Idea downwards, argues deductively, 
starting from some conception, and seeking in realities only visible illustrations 
of a deeper existence.” 


Lewes places all great literary figures in the category of objective writers, 
and points to Goethe as a typical example. Every page of Goethe’s works 
reflects a strong feeling for the real, the concrete, and the living, and a 
repugnance for the vague, the abstract, or the supersensuous. His constant 
striving was ‘to study Nature, so as to see her directly, and not through the 
mists of fancy, or through the distortions of prejudice,—to look at men, and 
into them,—to apprehend things as they were’. In Goethe, as in the man 
of science, ‘an imperious desire for reality controlled the errant facility of 
imagination’.* Hence he was led to portray men and women instead of 
demigods and angels. In his works we observe 


the concrete tendency determining—first, his choice of subjects; secondly, his 
handling of character; and thirdly, his style. Intimately connected with this 
concreteness is that other characteristic of his genius, which determined his 
creative impulses only in alliance with emotions he himself had experienced.5 


This objectivity makes for Goethe’s greatness. 

Goethe, like Lessing, is for Lewes a symbol of the classical view of life 
and of art which he espouses. The main characteristics of this classicism 
we can now summarize. Outstanding among these is the empirical method. 
Lewes remarks that 


Men are naturally more prone to argue than to observe; they prefer seeking 
in their own ingenuity for a ready explanation, to awaiting the slow but certain 
process of induction; and this because they are more impatient at error than 
anxious for truth.® 


? Life and Works of Goethe, 51. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 52. * Ibid. 53. 5 Ibid. 52-3. 
© ‘Rise and Fall of the European Drama’, For. Quart. Rev. xxxv (1845), 156-7. 
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For this reason both the poet and the critic no less than the scientist and the 
philosopher must study patiently and reason profoundly; they must see 
nature directly, must look at men and into them, to apprehend things as 
they really are, ‘and not through the mists of fancy or through the distor- 
tions of prejudice’. An ‘imperious desire for reality’ must control ‘the errant 
facility of imagination’. Lewes is by no means minimizing the role of the 
imagination in the creative process; he is not arguing for crude realism or 
statistical verification in art. He is, however, opposed to the view that the 
imagination is the unique property of the artist which in some mysterious 
manner enables him to discover truths independently of the other intel- 
lectual processes. The imagination, he insists, is indispensable to original 
work in science no less than in art, but it must operate in conjunction with 
observation and critical analysis; it must be fed with experience and 
directed by the intellect.! The artist cannot treat imaginatively any aspect 
of life without a knowledge of it and of the artistic medium which he is to 
utilize for its representation: the poet’s imagination cannot create a love 
sonnet if the poet has no knowledge of love and of the sonnet form. 
Similarly no critic of art can evolve valid principles of art without thorough 
study and analysis of art works. 

Lewes’s insistence on the empirical approach logically leads to an 
insistence on culture and education. Because the personal experience of an 
individual at best is very limited, it must be supplemented with a know- 
ledge of the experience of the most competent observers and interpreters 
of all times. This knowledge can best be acquired by a careful study of 
great literature, which 


deepens our natural sensibilities, and strengthens by exercise our intellectual 
capacities. It stores up the accumulated experience of the race, connecting Past 
and Present into a conscious unity; and with this store it feeds successive 
generations, to be fed in turn by them. As its importance emerges into more 
general recognition, it necessarily draws after it a large crowd of servitors, filling 
noble minds with a noble ambition.” 


Lewes’s respect for tradition, or culture—‘the accumulated experience of 
the race’—arises from a recognition of the dependence of the present on 
the past, and of the individual talent on the culture which nourishes it. 
He does stipulate, however, that the individual use this inherited culture 
critically, and reproves the neoclassicists for their slavish adherence to 
tradition and authority. But he is equally severe on the romanticist rebels 


* See Problems of Life and Mind: The Foundations of a Creed (Boston, 1874), i. 160-1; 
and Problems of Life and Mind: The Study of Psychology (Boston, 1879), p. 80. 

Principles of Success in Literature, ed. F. N. Scott (Boston, 1891), pp. 19-20. 

> Cf. T. S. Eliot, ‘Tradition and the Individual Talent’, Selected Essays, 1917-1932 
(London, 1932). 
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against neoclassicism who belittled tradition on general principles, com- 
pletely dismissing anything which went counter to their personal, national, 
or epochal prejudices ; who lacked the objectivity of view which comes with 
the perspective of culture.’ 

This objectivity of view—this ability to see things in their true propor- 
tions—which comes with the perspective of culture is another essential of 
Lewes’s classicism. The notion that art (or criticism of art) is merely a 
matter of individual self-expression demanding no special qualification, 
Lewes regards as an inadequate approach to art and to criticism. Just as the 
imagination is not a property peculiar to the artist, so self-expression, Lewes 
argues, is not a distinguishing characteristic of the artist; all expression— 
artistic and non-artistic, good or mediocre—is self-expression. For Lewes 
the real question, then, is whether that which is being expressed is true and 
excellent. The fault of the individualist is that he considers his personal 
predilections the criterion of truth and excellence. The individualist is 
emotionally and intellectually much too self-centred to be aware of any 
deficiencies ; relying on an untrained sensibility and intellect, he is more 
prone to argue than to observe and study, ‘to apprehend things not as they 
are but through the mists of fancy or through the distortion of prejudice’ ; 
he lacks objective standards for the judicial criticism of himself and of 
others. 

Thus, two decades before Arnold turned to polemical writing, George 
Henry Lewes criticized his contemporaries for their lack of culture: their 
provincialism, their intellectual self-complacency, their lack of principles. 
Like Arnold, he deplored the quality of the criticism of his time, and 
stressed the need of a more serious, objective criticism, whose function it 
was to elevate the general taste and the quality of literary output. Alert to 


? Lewes attributes the romanticists’ indiscriminate admiration of German literature to 
their lack of critical-mindedness and perspective. He writes: ‘It is one thing to visit a 
country, another to make it a home. It is one thing to cultivate an acquaintance with a 
foreign literature, another to adopt it as a model. In the first case, we enlarge our views 
by obliterating prejudices; in the second, we narrow our minds to the prejudices of others: 
and thus lose our own nationality without attaining the strength of that we imitate. What 
Burke says of moral masquerades applies equally to literary imitations :—‘“Those who quit 
their proper characters to assume what does not belong to them, are for the greater part 
ignorant both of the character they leave and the character they assume’’’ (‘Lessing’, 
loc. cit. 452). 

? ‘Every reader will admit’, writes Lewes, ‘that, without knowing anything of the Art of 
Painting, each visitor at the Exhibition is at perfect liberty to express his admiration or 
dislike of any picture, so long as he confines himself to the expression of a personal feeling, 
and says, ““This pleases me—this displeases me”. But it is preposterous (though exceed- 
ingly common) for one who has never qualified himself by a study of the conditions and 
the demands of the Art to formulate his personal feeling in a critical judgment, and say, 
“*This is a fine picture; this painter is quite second rate.”” Equally preposterous may be the 
estimate of an actor on the part of those who have not studied the Art’ (On Actors and the 
Art of Acting, Introduction, pp. vi-vii). 
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the intellectual currents of his time, possessing a fine command of languages 
and an extensive knowledge of continental literature, he was perhaps the 
first nineteenth-century critic before Arnold to appreciate and champion 
French classical literature, believing that Lessing himself was too severe 
on the French classics, however just and necessary his criticism of neo- 
classic theory. To energize English thought he devoted considerable space 
during the forties and fifties to the exposition and appraisal of continental 
literature, past and contemporaneous. He wasacritic witha truly European 
outlook—a rarity, indeed, in the England of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 














NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
THE HECATE SCENES IN MACBETH 


Macbeth i. v; Iv. i 


It has been generally conceded that Hecate is intrusive; but much as we 
may regret her presence, she seems to have acquired ever-increasing 
prominence throughout the seventeenth century. And it seems, oddly 
enough, that Shakespeare himself is ultimately responsible. 

Shakespeare’s responsibility lies in the allusion to Hecate in Macbeth’s 
great soliloquy (11. i): 

witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; 


and, apart from this, it is doubtful whether any mention was made of 
Hecate in the original play. It is tolerably possible that this allusion later 
suggested the introduction of the Hecate scenes, but nothing is either 
gained or lost by such a surmise. 

The Hecate scenes proper have been speciously assigned to Thomas 
Middleton, but the grounds for this ascription are not very strong. The 
Hecate of Middleton’s The Witch is a very different creature from the 
prima donna and prima ballerina of Macbeth. She is coarse, brusque, and 
colloquial, speaking mainly in blank verse, occasionally in irregular rhyming 
verse, and never in octosyllabic couplets. The Hecate of Macbeth employs 
just those couplets for polished speeches of distinctly Senecan flavour. Any 
suggestion that Middleton, in augmenting another writer’s play, adopted 
a radically different conception and manner of execution weakens the case 
still further, for there is no reason why the Hecate so rudely thrust into 
Macbeth should not have had all the properties of her namesake in The 
Witch. Close comparison of the two plays has convinced me that, of all 
contemporary claims to the Hecate scenes, Middleton’s is, in fact, the 
weakest. 

Nevertheless, there is a link with Middleton. The Folio directs the 
singing of two songs, ‘Come away, come away’ and ‘Black spirits’, both of 
which are used by Middleton in The Witch. Quite probably Middleton 
wrote them, for they constitute an integral part of his play. In Macbeth, 
however, they are mere ornaments foisted in either to augment a play of 
less than average length, or, more probably, to bring the original witch 
scenes more up to date by giving some scope for music and masquing. The 
first process, then, would simply be the insertion of a couple of appropriate 
songs that happened to be to hand, and the responsible agent need be none 
other than the book-keeper. 
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Once the songs were tried out, however, there was found to be a hitch. 
Hecate is named in ‘Come away, come away’, and she is called upon to 
sing a substantial part of both songs. The songs, then, could scarcely be 
used unless Hecate appeared in person, and quite obviously she could not 
appear unless she spoke a few lines which more or less explained her 
presence. The next process, therefore, was the composition of a suitable 
speech for Hecate. Precisely who was commissioned by the King’s Players 
to supply her lines it is impossible to say. Possibly Shakespeare did oblige 
after all. The fact that the lines will hardly bear comparison with his best 
work is neither here nor there. 

It is worthy of note that Hecate’s first speech begins with the complaint 
that she has been cold-shouldered. She may resent her exclusion from the 
scene on the blasted heath: but notice her tenses, and her use of the 
technical musical term, ‘bear a part’: 


How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
Was never call’d to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 


The allusion is, I think, not to the early scenes but to previous performances 
of the play which were the poorer (or the richer) for her absence. 
Whether we like Hecate or not, it seems that she hit the humour of the 
age. In Davenant’s unspeakable version of Macbeth we find that she 
replaces the prophetic apparitions of the Folio version, the armed Head, 
the bloody Child, and the Child crowned, with a tree in his hand. Clearly 
the wild witchcraft of Macbeth had to be put on a sound classical basis 
in the age of Dryden, and Hecate came into her own at last. Possibly she 
had encroached gradually on the territory of the Weird Sisters for years. 
J. M. Noswortuy 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SIWARDS 


It was the Clarendon editors who questioned the authenticity of the last 
forty lines of Macbeth, and, as usual, the view found ready acceptance. It 
was, after all, customary for nineteenth-century commentators to ‘suspect’ 
that ‘these lines were penned’ by someone other than ‘our poet’. The 
formula is admirable: its application frequently perverse. In the lines 
under review I detect a Shakespearian formula more persuasive than 
editorial suspicion, and at least twenty of the forty lines can be restored to 
Shakespeare. 
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In attempting to defend the ‘Bleeding Captain’ scene (R.E.S. xxii. 126- 
30) I drew the whole of the supporting evidence from Hamlet and noted 
an incidental debt to Marlowe. By a strange coincidence this last scene of 
Macbeth has Hamlet parallels and a single line adapted from Doctor Faustus, 


Had I as many sons, as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death, 


is palpably an echo of Faustus’s: 


Had I as many souls as there be stars, 

I'd give them all for Mephistophilis. 
The most, however, that this could prove would be that Shakespeare had 
recently read Marlowe’s play, and this is quite likely seeing that he had 
probably made a start on Macbeth at the time when Doctor Faustus was 
first published." 

There are two Hamlet parallels, of which one is decisive, the other 
supplementary. The second of these, the verbal analogy between Old 
Siward’s: 

They say he parted well, and paid his score; 
and Ophelia’s: 
. . . they say he made a good end, 


calls for no further comment. The other, which turns on the seemingly 
unremarkable likeness between Siward’s: 


Then he is dead? 
and Laertes’s: 
Alas then, she is drown’d? 
repays close scrutiny. 

Two questions are asked, and we find, on reference to the respective 
contexts, that they are asked in the same way under almost identical circum- 
stances. Laertes’s follows the Queen’s long and elaborate account of 
Ophelia’s death: Siward’s is in reply to Ross’s terser but equally lucid 
report of Young Siward’s death. Both these utterances are, of course, very 
much more than mere questions, and never have interrogation marks been 
used to richer purpose. In cold terms of criticism we have a Shakespearian 
formula: the relation of bitter news to the next-of-kin, and his brief 
response compact of incredulity, bewilderment, and resignation. 

The section concerned may be curtailed in the Folio text, but I see no 
signs of further revision or of alien matter. The formula clearly belongs 


? In other words, a Marlowe borrowing does not prove that this passage is the work of 
an alien hand. The Quarto of 1604 is the earliest-known edition of Doctor Faustus. An 
allusion in The Puritan Widow suggests that Macbeth was on the boards by 1606. A year 
after the publication of Hero and Leander Shakespeare borrowed one of its lines for As 
You Like It. 
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to Shakespeare, and to Shakespeare alone, for it is too subtle to provoke 
imitation. Even if we allow the infinitely remote possibility that the 
inevitable reviser noticed this effect in Hamlet and decided to copy it, we 
have still to explain how he came to imitate it so movingly and so con- 
vincingly. His communication of the sublime conception of Old Siward’s 
stoicism in the lines that follow would, I think, defy explanation. 

J. M. Noswortuy 


SPORUS AND PATROCLUS 


Let Sporus tremble—‘What? that Thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white Curd of Ass’s milk? 
Satire or Sense alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a Butterfly upon a Wheel?” 
Yet let me flap this Bug with gilded wings, 
This painted Child of Dirt that stinks and stings. 
(Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 305-10) 


Pope’s 1735 note and the quotation from Suetonius given in Butt’s 
edition make it clear what picture Pope wants to present of Hervey. The 
force of the description is intensified if we compare a passage which must 
have been, whether consciously or not, in Pope’s mind. It is part of 
Thersites’ railing at Patroclus, Achilles’ ‘male varlet . . . his masculine 
whore’, in Troilus and Cressida, Vv. i. 34 ff. I italicize the words which 
prove the indebtedness. 


No! why art thou then exasperate, thou idle immaterial skein of sleave silk, 
thou green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel of a prodigal’s purse, thou? 
Ah! how the poor world is pestered with such water-flies, diminutives of nature. 


J. C. Maxwe_i 


AN INTERMEDIARY BETWEEN COWPER AND JOHNSON 


IN the biographical accounts of Dr. Johnson there is no indication that he 
ever read Cowper, or, for that matter, had ever heard of the Olney poet. 
The letters of Cowper, on the other hand, contain frequent references to 
Johnson and his works. Furthermore, these letters reveal that Cowper 
himself believed that Johnson did see his 1782 volume and that he 
expressed a favourable opinion of it. Was Cowper correctly informed? 
And if he was, through what channels did he receive the information that 
Johnson had read his poetry? 

The attempt to answer these questions leads first to an examination of 
Cowper’s correspondence on the subject. As early as September 1781, 
five months before the publication of the 1782 volume, the Reverend John 
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Newton had apparently urged that when the poems were printed a copy be 
presented to Johnson. To this suggestion Cowper replied: ‘I have no 
objection in the world to your conveying a copy to Dr. Johnson, though 
I well know that one of his pointed sarcasms, if he should happen to be 
displeased, would soon find its way into all companies, and spoil the sale.”! 
The discussion of the plan was continued in a letter of 4 October 1781. 
This time Cowper wrote to Newton: ‘I perfectly acquiesce in the propriety 
of sending Johnson a copy of my production; and I think it would be well 
to send it in our joint names accompanied with a handsome card, such an 
one as you will know how to fabricate, and such as may predispose him to 
a favourable perusal of the book.” 

Upon further consideration, however, Newton apparently decided that 
it would be inadvisable to solicit Johnson’s opinion. With this change of 
view Cowper immediately concurred. On 13 January 1782 he wrote his 
clerical friend: ‘I am rather pleased that you have adopted other sentiments 
respecting our intended present to the critical Doctor.’ Cowper explained 
that although he considered Johnson ‘a man of gigantic talents’, he ques- 
tioned his candour and taste as a critic. ‘A writer upon such subjects as 
I have chosen’, he added, ‘would probably find but little mercy at his 
hands.’ 

Several months passed. The book appeared in February 1782, and 
various periodicals reviewed it. Then, on 3 August 1782 Cowper wrote 
William Unwin that he was momentarily expecting to have Newton relay 
to him Dr. Johnson’s opinion of his poems.* This letter would indicate 
that Newton, after once more changing his mind, had reverted to his 
former plan of seeking Johnson’s views. But the clergyman, unknown to 
Johnson himself, apparently had trouble finding an intermediary, and no 
further mention of the subject occurs in Cowper’s published correspon- 
dence until nearly two years later. Then, after a long delay, Newton 
finally reported that Johnson had seen the 1782 volume and had expressed 
a favourable opinion of it. The substance of Newton’s letter can only be 
inferred from Cowper’s enthusiastic reply of 22 May 1784: 


I am glad to have received at last an account of Dr. Johnson’s favourable 
opinion of my book. I thought it wanting, and had long since concluded that not 
having had the happiness to please him, I owed my ignorance of his sentiments 
to the tenderness of my friends at Hoxton,’ who would not mortify me with an 
account of his disapprobation. It occurs to me that I owe him thanks for inter- 
posing between me and the resentment of the Reviewers, who seldom show 


* The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright (New York, 1904), i. 
355-6. 

2 Ibid., pp. 361-2. 3 Ibid., p. 427. * Ibid. ii. 2. 

5 The ‘friends at Hoxton’ were the Newtons, who lived there until May 1786. See 
Wright, op. cit. iii. 43 n. 
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mercy to an advocate for evangelical truth, whether in prose or verse. I therefore 
enclose a short acknowledgement, which, if you see no impropriety in the 
measure, you can, I imagine, without much difficulty convey to him through 
the hands of Mr. Latrobe. To him I also make my compliments, with thanks 
for the share he took in the patronage of the volume.! 


This letter was soon followed by another in which Cowper reveals that 
he had somewhat misconstrued Newton’s meaning. The poet’s delight in 
securing Johnson’s opinion had, perhaps, led him to a misinterpretation. 
Or, just as likely, Newton had so much wanted to please Cowper that he 
intimated that Johnson had taken a much more active part in recommend- 
ing the volume than was actually the case. Whatever the cause of the 
misunderstanding, Newton’s reply to Cowper’s letter of 22 May must have 
explained the situation more clearly. Again the contents of Newton’s letter 
must be inferred, this time from Cowper’s reply of 5 June 1784: 


When you told me the critique upon my volume was written, though not by 
Dr. Johnson himself, yet by a friend of his, to whom he recommended the book 
and the business, I inferred from that expression that I was indebted to him for 
an active interposition in my favour, and consequently that he had a right to 
thanks. But now I concur entirely in sentiment with you and heartily second 
your vote for the suppression of thanks which do not seem to be much called for. 
Yet even now were it possible that I could fall into his company, I should not 
think a slight acknowledgement misapplied. I was no other way anxious about 
his opinion, nor could be so, after you and some others had given a favourable 
one, than it was natural I should be, knowing, as I did, that his opinion had been 
consulted.” 


Although John Newton was capable of exaggeration, there is no reason 
to doubt his veracity when he informed Cowper that Johnson had seen his 
poetry. The fact that Newton did not succeed in securing Johnson’s 
opinion until long after the poems were published may be explained by his 
failure to find a common acquaintance to act as an intermediary. The 
person who finally did serve in that capacity was probably Benjamin 
Latrobe, a Moravian clergyman. 

The Dictionary of National Biography gives no account of Benjamin 
Latrobe, but many facts of his life are recorded in Moravian literature. As 
a young man, after studying at the University of Glasgow, he went to 
Dublin, where he served as the religious leader of a group composed of 
pious persons of different religious faiths. He later arrived in England and 
became successively pastor of Moravian congregations at Fulneck, York- 
shire, and in London. In 1765 he was appointed general director of all 
Moravian establishments in England. During his life he made several 
trips to visit the Moravians in Germany. There he met and married, about 


® Ibid. ii. 206. ? Ibid., p. 213. 
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1755, Ann Margaret Antes, daughter of Henry Antes, a prominent 
American Moravian. By her Latrobe had three sons, one of whom, 
Benjamin H. Latrobe, was later to become a distinguished American 
architect.' 

Benjamin Latrobe, the elder, was the author of A Succinct View of the 
Missions Established Among the Heathen by the Church of the Brethren, 
London, 1771. He also wrote hymns, some of which appear in Hymns and 
Liturgies of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 1920. He did his chief 
literary work as an editor and translator. In 1780 he published a translation 
of David Cranz’s Ancient and Modern History of the Brethren, and, in 1784, 
a translation of A. G. Spangenberg’s [dea Fidei, which appeared under the 
English title, An Exposition of Christian Doctrine. Both works were printed 
in London and contained prefaces by Latrobe. 

Latrobe died 29 November 1786, in his fifty-ninth year.2 During the 
latter part of his life he had a large circle of friends and acquaintances in 
London. Among these were John Newton and Dr. Johnson. 

Evidence that Latrobe was probably the intermediary between Newton 
and Johnson is contained in Cowper’s correspondence. In his letter of 
22 May 1784, written just after Newton had finally relayed Johnson’s 
opinion to him, Cowper suggests Mr. Latrobe as the person to carry a note 
of acknowledgement to Dr. Johnson. Cowper also asks Newton to thank 
Latrobe ‘for the share he took in the patronage of the volume’. The term 
‘patronage’, to be sure, might refer to other acts to further interest in the 
book. But since Cowper suggests Latrobe as the ambassador to carry his 
note to Johnson, and since the original intermediary would naturally be 
called upon to perform this office, the letter contains pointed evidence that 
Latrobe was the man who secured Johnson’s opinion. This view gains 
further support from an examination of the relationship that existed 
between Latrobe and Newton on the one hand, and between Latrobe and 
Johnson on the other. 

By 1784 Newton and Latrobe were on terms of some intimacy. Both 
were members of the Eclectic Society, a small Evangelical discussion group 
that came into existence in 1783.4 Newton, who was one of the organizers 
of the Society, was probably instrumental in getting Latrobe to join it. 
In 1784 he wrote to a correspondent: ‘I believe our Eclectic Society has 
been increased since I mentioned it last, by the addition of two members 
whom we value greatly, Mr. Clayton and Mr. Latrobe. Our number is 
now eight.’s 


* John Holmes, History of the Protestant Church of the United Brethren (London, 1825), 
i. 329; ii. 106. Die Briider-Bote, 6 Heft (1863), 304-9. Dictionary of American Biography, 
‘Henry Antes’. 2 Holmes, op. cit. ii. 106. 3 Quoted above, p. 142. 

* Eclectic Notes, ed. John Pratt (London, 1856), p. 1. 

5 Josiah Bull, John Newton (London, [1868]), p. 263. 
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Newton may not have been able to employ Latrobe as his intermediary 
much before 1784, however, for the two men probably did not meet until 
1783.' Hence it would appear that while Newton had originally planned 
to transmit Cowper’s poems to Johnson upon their publication, he failed 
to find a proper person to make the presentation until his acquaintance 
with Latrobe ripened. In any event, an intimacy between these two 
Evangelical clergymen did develop, and we learn that Latrobe gave Newton 
‘a large portion of his translation of Spangenberg’s Idea Fidei to revise for 
the diction’. Perhaps it was in return for this favour that Newton asked 
Latrobe to bring Cowper’s poems to Dr. Johnson’s attention. 

Cowper himself probably never met Latrobe, but he was familiar with 
the work of the Moravians and took occasion to praise their missionaries. 
In ‘Hope’, which appeared in his 1782 volume, he wrote: 

See Germany send forth 
Her sons to pour it on the farthest north: 
Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 
And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows. (ll. 459-64.) 


To this passage the poet appended a note, ‘Vide Kranz.’ The book referred 
to was Cranz’s Ancient and Modern History of the Brethren, a work Cowper 
must have known in Latrobe’s translation from the German. Thus, if he 
was not acquainted with Latrobe personally, he had at least read his edition 
of this Moravian text. 

The links between Cowper, Newton, and Latrobe seem to be well 
established, but what of Latrobe’s acquaintance with Johnson? The two 
men apparently met each other only in the last few years of their lives. By 
a strange irony they had failed to meet in 1777, when they were both 
interested in the fate of the Reverend William Dodd, the forger. Upon 
the execution of Dodd, Johnson wrote to Boswell: ‘He died with pious 
composure and resolution. ... His Address to his fellow-convicts offended 
the Methodists; but he had a Moravian with him much of his time.’? The 
Moravian was Benjamin Latrobe, who in an interesting letter to one of his 
brethren described his attendance on Dodd during the last weeks of his 
life. But since Johnson never visited Dodd in prison’ he presumably did 

* Memoirs of James Hutton, ed. Daniel Benham (London, 1856), p. 542. In these 
Memoirs of a Moravian clergyman who was a close associate of Latrobe, the statement 
occurs, under the date of 1783, that in that year “The ministers of the Brethren also made 
the acquaintance of the Reverend John Newton’. ? Ibid., p. 542. 

3 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), iii. 121-2. 
Boswell may not have been acquainted with Latrobe, but he heard him preach on 2 July 
1786. Private Papers of James Boswell, ed. Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle (1934), xvi. 
199-200. * The letter is reproduced in Memoirs of James Hutton, pp. 508-9. 

5 Hill and Powell, op. cit. iii. 145. 
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not meet Latrobe until a later time. Boswell does not mention the circum- 
stances of their acquaintance. He merely remarks that though Johnson 
was a staunch Church of England man, he was on friendly terms with 
various divines of other sects, and adds, ‘Let me particularly name the late 
Mr. La Trobe and Mr. Hutton of the Moravian profession’.' 

Johnson and Latrobe may have been introduced by Hutton, a friend of 
the Burney family, who seems to have been well acquainted with Johnson 
by 1780.2 Whatever the occasion of their meeting, Johnson and Latrobe 
apparently saw each other frequently in the few remaining years of John- 
son’s life. John Hoole records that when he visited Johnson a few days 
before his death he ‘saw Mr. La Trobe there’.* Furthermore, a son of the 
Moravian clergyman attested many years later that his father ‘knew Dr. 
Johnson intimately’.* Latrobe was on sufficiently good terms with the 
great critic, therefore, to have consulted him about Cowper’s poems. 

Cowper’s letters of 22 May and 5 June 1784 indicate, however, that 
Johnson did more than merely discuss the poems with Latrobe. Cowper 
believed, on information from Newton, that Johnson had recommended 
his 1782 volume to a critic, who, at Johnson’s bidding, had written a 
favourable review of it.5 This statement is surprising when one recalls the 
circumstances. If Newton relayed Johnson’s opinion to Cowper as soon 
as he heard it, and the inference is that he did, then Newton must have 
secured the information only in the spring of 1784. By this time the reviews 
of Cowper’s volume had already been published. Hence, if Dr. Johnson 
helped to secure a favourable review of the book, he must have done so in 
1782, the year in which the criticisms appeared.® In other words, although 
Latrobe did not speak to Johnson on the subject until 1784, the doctor 
appears to have already been familiar with Cowper’s verse. 

For some reason Cowper later had the impression that Paul Henry 
Maty, Assistant Librarian at the British Museum, was the friend of Dr. 
Johnson who wrote a favourable criticism of his book.? Cowper refers to 
Maty in this connexion only once, and then at a time when he was hoping 
Maty would recommend his Homer in the New Review.® Since it is not 


* Hill and Powell, op. cit. iv. 410. 

2 Letters of Samuel Fohnson, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1892), ii. 175. 

3 Fohnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1897), ii. 158. 

* C. 1. Latrobe, “The Last Hours of Dr. Johnson’, Christ. Observer, xxviii (Jan. 1828), 32. 

5 See above, p. 143. 

© Reviews of the 1782 volumes appeared in: Critical Rev. liii (Apr. 1782), 287 ; Gentle- 
man’s Mag. lii (Mar. 1782), 130; Lond. Mag. li (May 1782), 245; Month. Rev. Ixvii (Oct. 
1782), 262. 

7 Wright, op. cit. ii. 454. 

* Maty did review the prospectus of Cowper’s translation of Homer, but the criticism 


was so harsh that it offended Cowper. Ibid. iii. 28 ff.; Maty’s New Review, ix (Mar. 1786), 
164 ff. 
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even certain that Johnson knew Maty,' and since Cowper’s conjecture is 
otherwise unsupported, it seems likely that the poet was misinformed on 
the identity of the critic. 

One must, indeed, be sceptical of the whole idea that Johnson encouraged 
a critic to review Cowper’s poems. Except for Cowper’s letters there 
appears to be no evidence that he assisted in this way. Possibly, in discuss- 
ing the volume with Latrobe, Johnson casually remarked that he already 
knew it and had called it to the attention of a critic. Upon such a statement 
either Latrobe or Newton may have placed undue emphasis. 

The establishment of Latrobe as the probable intermediary between 
Newton and Johnson, however, supports Cowper’s assertion that Johnson 
had seen his poems. It would be interesting to know specifically what 
Johnson said of the volume. If it met with his approval, as it appears to 
have, his approbation is understandable. For, in addition to its poetical 
merits, Cowper’s volume was so genuinely moral and religious in tone that 
it would almost inevitably have pleased the pious Dr. Johnson. 

Maurice J. QUINLAN 
' Hannah More mentions that she dined in the company of Dr. Johnson and ‘Matty’ at 


Mrs. Montagu’s, but, as G. B. Hill remarks, the person may have been either Paul Henry 
Maty or his father, Dr. Matthew Maty. Yohnsonian Miscellanies, ii. 181, n. 5. 
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The Cloud of Unknowing and The Book of Privy Counselling. Edited from 
the Manuscripts with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by PHyLLis Hopcson, 
Pp. Ixxxvi+227. (E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser. No. 218.) London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1944 (for 1943). 355. net. 

Fifteen years ago, in his widely admired essay ‘On the Continuity of English 
Prose’ which forms the Introduction to the Early English Text Society edition 
of Harpsfield’s Life of More, after praising Miss Allen’s work on Richard Rolle, 
the late R. W. Chambers emphasized the fact that “We are still without any 
critical edition of such noble works as Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection or The 
Cloud of Unknowing’. Dr. Phyllis Hodgson in the book before us makes an out- 
standing contribution towards the filling of this gap: for the significant thing 
about her work is that it is a critical edition of The Cloud of Unknowing as well 
as of the companion treatise The Book of Privy Counselling. Hitherto all the 
modern presentations of The Cloud have been modernized in form, though some 
of them have been accompanied by valuable introductory matter. But a text 
like The Cloud of Unknowing, which is one of the primary documents for English 
mysticism as well as in itself a piece of outstanding prose, clearly merits presenta- 
tion to students and scholars as well as to the general reader: and all will agree 
that the E.E.T.S. has here given us one of the best and most important of its 
recent additions to English knowledge. 

This rightly claims to be the ‘first Middle English edition’ of The Cloud of 
Unknowing : and it is accompanied by a full record in footnotes of all the variant 
readings from the important manuscripts as well as by a representative selection 
of those from manuscripts regarded as inferior. The first part of the Introduction 
clearly sets forth all the manuscript material, gives excellent reasons for choosing 
Brit. Mus. Harley 674 as the basic text (of which a facsimiled page forms the 
frontispiece), discusses the Latin versions, and briefly characterizes the language. 
The remaining two parts deal respectively with (a) theme and sources, and (4) 
the author and his works. The main aim of this Introduction and of the Notes 
and Glossary is ‘a record of investigations’, of threefold purpose: ‘to examine the 
material which might throw light on some of the problems of authorship, date 
and locality, to help to explain the difficulties of subject-matter, to discover if 
the teaching of this author can be paralleled in the mystical writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church.’ The punctuation is modernized and the 
abbreviations of the manuscript, which are merely of the usual early fifteenth- 
century type, have been expanded: but otherwise the text is for the first time a 
faithful reproduction of its manuscript and as near as we are ever likely to get to 
the text which the author intended. The whole critical apparatus is remarkable 
for economy of words and concentration on the matters which are of greater 
importance. The Notes are distinguished by a good deal of new material; but 
the excellent Glossary perhaps sacrifices too much to brevity. There is a ‘Short 
Bibliography’ consisting of only one page: and though this includes the bare 
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necessities for the texts themselves, it would have been convenient for most users 
of the book if its compiler had here taken a considerably broader view of her 
subject. For what may be termed Dionysian mysticism is not so well known as 
Dr. Hodgson seems to assume. 

Because of contamination it has not been possible to determine the exact 
relationship between the seventeen manuscripts of The Cloud of Unknowing: 
but Dr. Hodgson has briefly and clearly explained the whole textual situation, 
and both her choice of a basic manuscript and her account of the language of the 
pieces must command general assent. Some, however, will wish that she had 
found space for a rather fuller treatment of linguistic matters. Several points of 
lexicographical interest have been made, nevertheless; and the Glossary and 
Notes indicate a number of interesting—if not very important—instances of 
words or usages recorded in these texts earlier than the O.E.D. has noticed, or 
not mentioned therein. These are all specifically pointed out by the Editor: but 
it must be borne in mind that the O.E.D. is not a Thesaurus. The reference to 
‘Northern and North Midland lengthening of u to 6’ on p. xxxi should perhaps 
be modified in view of examples of this lengthening in “The Owl and the 
Nightingale’, ‘A Good Orison of Our Lady’, and the poem on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in MS. Harley 2223. The probable use of sturdy as a local technical 
term for the condition of sheep suffering giddiness from a certain brain disease 
(pp. xlix and 199) and the discussion of parbrakyng (p. 199), another probably 
localized agricultural term used metaphorically, are examples of the kind of 
linguistic interest brought out in this edition of a text which is not as a whole 
notably interesting to the student of our language. 

The title of The Cloud in MS. Harley 674 runs thus: Here bygynnip a Book 
of Contemplacyon pe whiche is clepyd pe clowde of vnknowyng in pe whiche a 
soule is onyd wih God. Dr. Hodgson’s account of the subject-matter (pp. li ff.) 
makes clear the exact significance of this title, which indicates the contents 
and the aim of both The Cloud and the complementary little treatise The Book 
of Privy Counselling. If, as has been suggested above, the bibliography is too 
narrow, this lack is partly made up for by the careful references in the Introduc- 
tion, and still more in the Notes which deal largely with the elucidation of 
the subject-matter of the texts. In the account of the sources of the texts, the 
Dionysian tradition is sketched, the relationship of the texts to each other is well 
indicated, and the probable connexion between these texts and the same author’s 
other works, with Richard Rolle and Walter Hilton, are made clear. The borrow- 
ings from medieval writers such as the Victorines as well as the relationship to 
the Latin versions of the De Mystica Theologia are briefly set out: but for the 
benefit of the non-theological specialist it might have been worth while to have 
devoted more space to the earlier history of the Dionysian tradition, especially 
on its Eastern or Hellenistic side. 

The sections on the canon and on the author himself bring out well his indi- 
vidual qualities, and draw a proper distinction between inference and fact (of 
fact there is almost nothing to be had concerning the author of The Cloud). The 
Introduction is supplemented by three appendixes, which deal with further 
illuminating aspects of the Latin versions. 
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It has already been indicated that the Notes have a good deal of lexicographical 
interest and that they are models of what such apparatus should be. But the 
brevity of the Glossary, which is confined to words and meanings not now in 
use, has entailed a process of selection which almost inevitably causes some neces- 
sary glosses to slip the Editor’s notice. For instance, on p. 16, the opening of the 
third chapter of The Cloud, two words occur which should have been glossed. 
For even if the non-specialist reader may be trusted to get the force of mene in 
line 4, prouen at line 12 (with the sense of try, conari) will almost certainly escape 
him in this particular context. But wonderful in line 18 which seems to have the 
sense difficult (in the phrase hard and wonderful) will quite certainly not be 
recognized by any but a student of Middle English: yet neither Notes nor Glos- 
sary mention it. On p. 28/12 the contemplative is bidden to use in his Godward 
exercise ‘bot a litil worde of o silable’ : and (line 14) ‘soche a worde is pis worde 
GOD or pis worde Love’. It is perhaps worth noting that this passage proves loue 
to have been a monosyllable in the author’s own language, and to consider the 
inference as to dialect-area (at least a negative one) which this fact suggests. 
On p. 30/4 the phrase kindely witte might well have been illustrated by the 
kinde wit of Piers Plowman. But such points are at best but minor matters: and 
each student of the texts will think of this or that interesting detail which even 
the ideal editor could scarcely be sure of including. 

The satisfying of a long-felt desire in the scholarly presentation of these two 
texts serves also to remind both the student of Middle English and of English 
religious thought of other lacunae. But it is obvious from the auxiliary matter 
provided in this edition that Dr. Hodgson is in a position of special authority and 
knowledge to edit the remaining inedited works which belong to the author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing or to the same group: and she and the E.E.T-.S. are 
strongly urged to complete a difficult but most rewarding task which has been 
so admirably carried thus far. 

C. L. WRENN 


Chaucer and the French Poet Graunson. By HALDEEN Brappy. Pp. viii+ 
100. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1947. $2.00. 


Dr. Braddy’s short work, in part a compilation from his earlier papers, is 
concerned primarily with the influence on Chaucer of the romantic Savoyard 
poet, Sir Oton de Graunson; but it necessarily opens with an account of Graun- 
son’s life and work, and in passing gives a few interesting suggestions about 
literary habits at the time of these two great contemporaries. Graunson has not 
hitherto lacked an apologist, for Dr. Arthur Piaget’s many studies on him, 
beginning in 1887, ended with his definitive work published at Lausanne in 
1941. Among French medievalists, Graunson may well continue in disfavour, 
since his shifting allegiance, his twenty years in England, and his possible 
treachery to his sovereign have won him an unpopularity which his verse is 
hardly strong enough to conquer. Further, the amount of verse traditionally 
ascribed to him was very slight, until Piaget recovered for him much that had 
been attributed to other hands; G. L. Schirer’s edition, published at Strasbourg 
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in 1904, contained as the complete works of Graunson a mere 39 poems of some 
2,200 lines—poems frigid and repetitive beyond anything in Machaut or Des- 
champs. But Dr. Braddy helps us to see him as he appeared to the fourteenth 
century, to the poets who used him as a model, to the poets of Spain, and to 
Chaucer, who called him ‘flour of hem that make in Fraunce’. Many of his 
relatives from Savoy—styled Graunson or Grandison—had settled in England, 
and they included eminent men like John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter. 

We are to believe that Chaucer and Graunson were acquainted, and perhaps 
even friendly; but the chronology of the latter’s poems, where it can be ascer- 
tained, makes reciprocal influence impossible. Dr. Braddy proves Chaucer’s 
debt to Graunson by many examples. Some of these, as the writer himself 
admits, are far-fetched—it is unlikely, for instance, that ‘swete herte’ reproduces 
‘cueur doulx’; but some are entirely convincing. There are many points of 
general resemblance between the Book of the Duchess and the earlier Complainte 
de l’An Nouvel; thus the sylvan setting, the poet’s moodiness, the course of the 
narrative, and the poet and the Knight as the two chief characters, all suggest 
that Chaucer borrowed from Graunson. It is no surprise, since Chaucer 
acknowledges his debt, to find that the Complaint of Venus and three of the Cing 
Balades Ensuivans agree even more closely, though not quite ‘word by word’, 
as Chaucer claims in the Envoy. The other comparisons instanced by Dr. 
Braddy are at least numerically important. I would add that, among the very 
few literary references in the bleak and bloodless subjectiveness of Graunson’s 
verses, Pygmalion is mentioned in a way that reminds us of the opening lines of 
the Physician’s Tale: 


Car je croy que Pymalion 
Ne l’eiist sceu si bien tailler (Schirer’s edn., p. 69, vv. 7-8); 


here, of course, both poets may be indebted to Ovid or, more probably, the 
Roman de la Rose. 

The tradition of courtly love, however, abounded in images which were the 
common equipment of all poets observing the conventions; and we could wish 
for more conclusive proof, from poems not merely amatory in impulse, of the 
links between Chaucer and Graunson. Dr. Braddy states, and perhaps over- 
states, all the available evidence; and in his Preface he mentions several other 
possible comparisons which, if developed, might strengthen his case. He makes 
it clear that the two poets had many mutual acquaintances and common loyalties, 
and gives us an outline picture of the cultural circles which they knew; in parti- 
cular, he suggests possible connexions with Spain, and a Portuguese interest in 
Chaucer comparable with their knowledge of the Confessio Amantis of Gower. 

The author returns for a short space to the Parliament of Birds, which he 
treated from a different angle in the Three Chaucer Studies of 1932. The present 
work makes its chief contribution to the study of the Complaints of Venus and of 
Mars, though the new material here is more controversial than the rest of the 
book; with regard to these two poems, it is pleasant to see Dr. Braddy vigorously 
upholding the testimony of John Shirley, whom Professor Manly and others 
have sought to discredit. A. Bast. CoTTLe 
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The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary Criticism, 1531-55. 
By Marvin T. Herrick. Pp. viii+117. (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Lit. ature, vol. xxxii, no. 1.) Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois Press, 1946. 
$1.50. 

This monograph is an interesting and scholarly piece of work. In it the author 
breaks new ground by inquiring into the circumstances under which the doc- 
trines of Aristotle and Horace became blended in sixteenth-century Italy, thus 
giving rise to a compound of literary theory which was neither pure Aristotle nor 
yet pure Horace, but which nevertheless played a considerable part in later 
critical developments. And on this particular question he has shed fresh light. 
Signs of the working of the process he finds were already apparent before Min- 
turno, Scaliger, Castelvetro, and the rest had written ; and it is to the years 1531-55 
that he therefore directs his special attention, as affording in Parrhasius’s Hora- 
tian Commentary of 1531 and in numerous other works that appeared before 
1555, definite evidence that the contamination had already begun. The method 
he adopts is to submit to detailed examination certain pronouncements made by 
various critics within the dates specified, pronouncements relating to such matters 
as Nature and art, poetic imitation, the function of poetry, decorum, and drama- 
tic theory. And his finding runs contrary to the view held, perhaps not un- 
naturally, by later writers by whom Horace was held to have been employed in 
interpreting Aristotle. In point of fact, the Poetics and the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
were used to illuminate the Ars Poetica of Horace; so that the formation of six- 
teenth-century literary criticism, he states, ‘consisted of expanding and formu- 
lating Horatian precepts in the light of Aristotle’s theory of poetry’. 

In developing his thesis Mr. Herrick has brought to bear a wide knowledge of 
both ancient and more modern critical doctrine, and has rendered useful service 
in calling attention to the little-known commentaries of Parrhasius, Philippus, 
Grifolus, Denores, and others, thus extending the valuable work done by Saints- 
bury and Spingarn. Moreover, the pioneer efforts of these early Italian com- 
mentators are not without their bearing on later critical developments. The 
deference paid to Horace at this date helps us to understand the limited and 
imperfect conception of ‘imitation’ which prevailed in general throughout the 
Renascence period. For one thing, the true Horatian conception of ‘imitation’ 
was not really grasped; for Horace had recommended, not a process of slavish 
copying, but one of re-creation, an adaptation of earlier masterpieces to Roman 
needs, with the aim of producing something new. Hence the later conception 
of the term as either the copying of earlier art or a reflection of human life. And 
as a result the profounder meanings attached to the term by Aristotle, when art, 
for instance, was described (in Physics) as ‘an imitation of (the methods of) 
Nature’, or again, when ‘imitation’ (in the Poetics) was described as an idealizing 
process revealing the permanent and universal characteristics of human life, 
were ignored, with rare exceptions, by later critics. 

But while the fresh light thus thrown on the theorizing of Italian critics 
between 1531 and 1555 must be cordially welcomed, less certainty is attached to 
the claim that the fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian doctrines led to the begin- 
nings of formal criticism in England, and that ‘nearly all the critical precepts . . . 
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of the late sixteenth century . . . are to be found in the Horatian commentaries 
published before 1555’ (p. 107). The influence of those commentaries may 
ultimately be traced in the neo-classical doctrines expounded in seventeenth- 
century France, and sporadic traces of their influence may also be found in 
sixteenth-century English theory, though Drant’s version of the Ars Poetica had 
but little significance. There are, however, grounds for thinking that the in- 
fluence of even the later and greater Italian critics—Scaliger, Castelvetro, and 
the rest—has been somewhat overrated in the past, at least where sixteenth- 
century English criticism is concerned. Spingarn’s account of the indebtedness 
in his Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, for instance, is slight and unconvin- 
cing; it accounts for neither the English method of approach to critical problems, 
nor yet for the main theories discussed by English critics. English Renascence 
criticism (1500-1650) was in fact largely an independent development, originally 
inspired by influences earlier than those of the sixteenth-century Italians. And 
for the real starting-point of formal literary criticism in England we must look to 
the Italian Humanists of the fifteenth century. 
J. W. H. ATKINS 


Shakespeare’s ‘Histories’. Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy. By Lity B. 
CAMPBELL. Pp. xi+-346. San Marino, California: Huntington Library, 1947. 
$6.75. 

Miss Campbell’s new book has the same merits and defects as its predecessor 
on Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes. She there employed her learning to good effect 
on Elizabethan theories of psychology and on the theory of tragedy as an example 
of what to avoid. But when she applied her findings to Shakespeare she failed, 
for she tried to appropriate to her special field a far higher portion of Shake- 
speare’s total meaning in his tragedies than any sane reader could dream of 
allowing. In her new book she has written very valuably on the nature of Eliza- 
bethan History Plays but in writing on Shakespeare she magnifies mere details 
into matters of prime importance and gives a false picture of the actual plays. 

From the devoted editor of the Mirror for Magistrates we expect and we find 
in the present book a detailed knowledge of Elizabethan theories of history and 
of the relation of the strictly historical writing to the literature of the time, 
whether dramatic or narrative. Miss Campbell is entirely right in considering 
all these matters together and in concluding that the Elizabethans took history 
very seriously indeed, while serious historical thought was not confined to the 
writing of history proper. She makes a weighty plea for the History Play as an 
authentic literary type dealing with the political world in the way tragedy deals 
with the ethical world. The division of morals into private and public was an 
Elizabethan commonplace, and the History Play would be recognized as belong- 
ing to the second division. The most interesting portion of her book is her 
account of how Tudor ideas on history developed. Her brief summary (pp. 20-1) 
of the general Renaissance conceptions of history is excellent, and so, on the 
whole, is her sketch, beginning with the classical commonplaces, of how these 
ideas filtered into English thought. She does not give Polydore Vergil and Hall 
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enough emphasis among other writers of English history, and she did not notice 
the conflict in Polydore between his own international sympathies and the more 
narrowly patriotic task imposed on him by Henry VII. Her conclusion, that the 
England of Shakespeare’s day accepted a large body of commonplaces about 
history, cannot be stressed too strongly and (for the moment) reiterated too 
often. That Shakespeare embraced and animated it, is undoubted. 

But Miss Campbell is more interested in certain details than in the large 
general doctrines. Although she has given due weight to Raleigh’s opening of his 
History of the World she makes little of the vast theological setting to all history 
therein so clearly pictured. She is more interested in her notion, quite true up 
to a point, that the Elizabethans liked to find parallels between past and recent 
events. It is this notion that dominates (unless the case is too hopeless) her 
treatment of Shakespeare’s Histories. And it is this domination that makes this 
treatment unsatisfactory and partial. For one thing, the notion can scarcely be 
made to apply to some plays. Miss Campbell’s parallel between Henry V’s 
attempts to justify morally his invasion of France and contemporary attempts to 
justify Elizabeth’s intervention in the Low Countries is really very doubtful, 
and it occupies only a minor place in her chapter on Henry V. She spends most 
of her chapter in showing that Shakespeare’s military lore, both technical and 
moral, is good contemporary commonplace. As annotation this demonstration 
is excellent and largely original; but it has nothing to do with the theme of a past 
event in history duplicating a recent one and pointing a solemn moral, and it does 
not begin to be criticism of the play. Her most plausible case of history modified 
so as to point a contemporary moral is King Fohn, and she follows other writers 
in pointing out the history of this modification. But her application to Shake- 
speare is defective. The mere fact of his using this old modification is proof for 
her that here is his main concern. Assuming (what is far from certain) that 
Shakespeare derived the play from the Troublesome Reign, she omits to ask 
whether he relaxed or intensified the political moral as found there. Only if he 
intensified, or at least fully adopted the moral, could you begin to argue that it was 
his main interest. In actual fact King fohn shows a far intenser and more imagina- 
tive interest in the general problems of loyalty to a bad king, and a slacker 
interest in the militant protestantism that constituted the contemporary moral, 
than does his supposed original. Further, in accepting the Troublesome Reign as 
the source of King fohn and thereby condoning a certain conception of how 
Shakespeare dealt with his historical sources, Miss Campbell renders him the 
least promising exponent of her theories. If he cared so little for history that he 
took over his historical matter ready-made, surely his main interests must have 
lain elsewhere. 

I am not maintaining that Miss Campbell is not right in expecting to find in 
Shakespeare some allusion, through past history, to contemporary happenings. 
One would expect to find them there as one expects to find them in Arcadia and the 
Faerie Queene, but one should not make too much of them. Similarly, although 
Falstaff’s method of recruitment may have been familiar enough to Shakespeare’s 
audience, it is making too much of the topical to seek a living model for Fluellen 
—like seeking to name the Japanese industrialist behind Mr. Eliot’s ‘Hakagawa, 
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bowing among the Titians’, although research for the purpose among sale cata- 
logues suggests fascinating possibilities. Not that Miss Campbell habitually 
goes too far: she does not press her analogies ruthlessly. But sometimes she 
passes the bounds of easy credibility. For instance, she develops Richard 
Simpson’s suggestion that the rebellion in Henry IV mirrors the northern rebel- 
lion of 1569. There are indeed some correspondences, but when Douglas is 
made to stand for Mary Queen of Scots I grow sceptical. Further, if you begin 
to press the correspondence, Elizabeth can only stand for Henry IV. And if she 
did, could Shakespeare have made Henry refer to the ‘by-paths and indirect 
crook’d ways by which he met this crown’ without being treasonable? 

Miss Campbell (who does not mention the findings of Professor Alexander and 
Miss Doran) omits the Henry VI’s from her scope. She should in logic have 
omitted Richard ITI also, for that play loses a large part of its meaning when 
isolated from the other three. And when she says that all four plays were ‘written 
without the same unified and insistent purposiveness apparent in the later 
histories’, I can but record flat disagreement, for in these plays Shakespeare, 
from the very opening words in z Henry VI, is purposive to a degree that could 
almost be called grim. The Homily on Rebellion is hardly more insistent. 

A good many of Miss Campbell’s conclusions have appeared in periodicals 
or in her small Tudor Conceptions of History in‘A Mirror for Magistrates’ (1936) 
and it is proper that they should be assembled in a volume, for these conclusions 
are really important and helpful: it is only a pity that she attached them mainly 
to Shakespeare. E. M. W. TILLYarD 





Prince Henry and English Literature. By E. C. WILSON. Pp. viii-+187. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1946. 
$3.00; 18s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of annals, a full and careful record of the facts of Henry’s life 
set out in chronological order with the tributes paid him at Court or by men of 
letters woven into the narrative. It furnishes an impressive picture of the only 
member of the royal family who was really attractive in the Stuart period. He 
had a wide range of interests, as is shown by the appeal he made in his lifetime 
and the national grief at his untimely death. He stood aloof from the vices of the 
Court, and he was deeply religious. High hopes were formed of him as the 
future champion of Protestantism: would he, if he had succeeded to the throne, 
have had the statesmanship to cope with Puritanism? The literary tributes to 
him are sown thick in Dr. Wilson’s pages. He stimulated Raleigh and Chapman; 
Dr. Wilson quotes the encouragement that he gave to the Homer, but apparently 
he does not know that the Prince promised the poet £300 and a pension when 
the translation was finished. In the last accounts of his privy purse there are 
payments of £30 to Owen, the Latin epigrammatist, of {10 to Coryat, of {10 
to Cotgrave for presenting a copy of his French dictionary, and an annual 
pension of {10 to Drayton. | 

Dr. Wilson keeps rigidly to his annalistic method; he declares in his preface 
that ‘a dramatic biography’ of the Prince is possible only if ‘fancy embroiders 
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upon fact’. The appeal which the navy made to Henry is fully treated, but could 
not a little more have been made of the part which the army played in his life? 
The circle in which he moved liked to suggest that he should be a warrior king. 
Dr. Wilson does not notice that the courtiers found in him a personal likeness 
to Henry the Fifth. Ben Jonson touches on it in The Speeches at Prince Henry's 
Barriers when he speaks of that 
Thunderbolt of war, 
Harry the fift, to whom in face you are 
So like, as Fate would have you so in worth, 
Illustrous Prince. 
And Jonson draws this conclusion: 
His very name made head against his foes, 
and still hung 
a comet over France, 
Striking their malice blind, that dare advance 
A thought against it, light’ned by your flame 
That shall succeed him both in deeds and name. 
In exactly the same spirit Webster in a Monumental Column to the Prince’s 
memory writes: 
For men thought his star 
Had markt him for a just and glorious war, 
And sure his thoughts were ours, he could not read 
Edward the Black Prince’s life, but it must heed 
A virtuous emulation to have his name 
So lag behind him both in time and fame... . 
Him did he strive to imitate. 
In contrast with James and his motto Beati pacifici, Henry’s motto was Fax 
mentis honeste gloria, which Jonson gave him from Silius Italicus. 

Another point which Dr. Wilson lightly passes over, in a footnote on page 99, 
is the question of Henry’s relations with his father: “There is more than one 
report that James was envious of Henry’s popularity.’ Then why not give the 
evidence? When Henry’s court at St. James’s was crowded, James, fearing that 
his own popularity was waning, exclaimed, ‘Will he bury me alive?” 

There is a serious mistake in the attribution to Jonson on page 38 of the words 
of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba in the drunken exhibition at Court in July 
1606; it is made worse by a footnote which seems to attribute the mistake to 
Sir E. K. Chambers. Cornwallis’s blunder that the Prince ‘played at Obesse’ is 
quoted on page 54: the word, as the Oxford Dictionary suggests, is a misprint 
for ‘Chesse’. The careless part of the book is the Latin quotations: on page 10 
we have ‘prcefulget’, ‘sidete’ for ‘sidere’, ‘Principes’ for ‘Principis’, ‘Scepti- 
gerium’ for ‘Sceptigerum’, and ‘Phillipo’ ends a hexameter on page 27; else- 
where we have ‘diuturnitato’, and ‘foli’ for ‘soli’. The book opens with a quota- 
tion from Andrew Melville’s Latin ode on the Prince’s birth; the first stanza will 
not construe. But the general level of the book is very accurate—a high merit 
considering the mass of quotations embedded in it. 

Percy SIMPSON 
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Henry Vaughan. A Life and Interpretation. By F. E. Hutrcuinson. Pp. 
xii+260. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. 155. net. 

The writing of Vaughan’s life has been long delayed. A good part of the 
material now made generally available was for many years in the possession of 
Miss Gwenllian E. F. Morgan, who with her friend Louise Imogen Guiney 
(1861-1920) had zealously gathered it with the best intentions of completing 
their projected biography. But the material remained inchoate until after Miss 
Morgan’s death in 1939, when Dr. Hutchinson was invited to see what he could 
make of it; and it was indeed fortunate that the biographer’s task was finally 
placed in his hands, for he could bring to it not only an interest in Vaughan 
second to no one’s, but the scholar’s precision, a discriminating judgement, and 
the gift of ‘architectonic’ which alone could confer order upon the chaos of 
accumulated notes. He had also his own discoveries and views, and those of 
other investigators, to add to the main treasury. The two pioneers deserve all 
that Dr. Hutchinson says about them in his preface and it is right, as he suggests, 
that the present volume should stand as a monument to their devotion and 
achievement; but it is also a monument to his own labour and skill. 

The result of several years’ careful work on his part is that we now have, 
plainly and logically set forth, much more than was previously known about 
Vaughan’s family, circumstances, early experience and later occupations, actions 
—and sufferings too, for the book includes the story of sundry family dissensions 
which must have perturbed and saddened his declining years. Several new 
Vaughan letters are given. It may well be doubted whether any really important 
new material is yet to be found. There is indeed still much that can only be 
guessed at, and even Dr. Hutchinson is sometimes thrown upon conjecture; but 
he allows no confusion of conjecture with ascertained fact, and he is that model 
kind of biographer with whom we always know where we are. 

The ‘Life’ and the ‘Interpretation’ go together because Vaughan’s own writings 
are the best authority for many things we can know about him, and yet they are 
often made intelligible, or less obscure, by reference to what can be learnt from 
other sources. In this regard Dr. Hutchinson is helpful from the outset, drawing 
for instance upon Vaughan’s own works to illustrate his balance of respect for 
lineage with contempt for the emptier sort of family pride; showing how closely 
some of the poetry mirrors the features and atmosphere of the Brecon country- 
side which he knew and loved from his early days; or trying to explain the poet’s 
rather elusive remarks about his experience of the Civil War, in which it is hard 
now to doubt that he was an active participant. Altogether the interpretation of 
Vaughan’s thought and character could hardly be bettered, as in the chapter on 
‘Thomas Vaughan and Occult Philosophy’, a difficult subject discreetly managed, 
or the one on the ‘conversion’. Here due weight is allowed to other factors 
besides the influence of George Herbert’s life and poetry, to which Vaughan 
himself attributes so strong an alterative virtue. But converts have not always 
known how they came to be converted and Dr. Hutchinson has wisely not tried 
to supply a neat explanation of a probably complex process. 

Vaughan has left one clue to the knowledge of his mind and personality which 
even now has not been fully exploited. It is provided by the numerous 
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instances of his interpolated glosses or variations upon the authors he translates, 
Dr. Hutchinson gives some instances but might have given more; for here we 
can be sure that what Vaughan says is important to him and therefore important 
for the understanding of his interests; and often he adds some concrete and in- 
dividual reflection or some touch of imaginative comment which greatly enlivens 
the original text and helps to fill out the lines of portraiture. Thus ‘Nullus 
iacentem suscitabit’ characteristically becomes ‘No man can take up a Child’; or 
on the original Latin translated ‘Life is a frail possession’ he comments ‘It is a 
flower that requires not high winds, but will fall in the very whispers and blandish- 
ments of fair weather’. The position is occasionally much the same when Vaughan 
in borrowing from an English predecessor gives a new and effective turn to what 
he appropriates. Perhaps the best instance occurs when he transmutes Fell- 
tham’s sentence on the soul, ‘ The Conscience, the Caracter of a God stampt in it, and 
the apprehension of Eternity, doe all prove it a shoot of everlastingnesse’, into 


But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


These, however, are matters which affect our opinion of Vaughan’s poetry, and 
Dr. Hutchinson has sought rather (so far as the distinction can be made) to 
interpret his character and thought. The chapter on Silex Scintillans, the work 
on which Vaughan’s reputation as a poet chiefly rests, is likely to be of more 
avail to the ‘plain man’ who wants to know what the poetry is ‘about’ than to the 
critic who is concerned with total impressions. We are taken through Vaughan’s 
poetic interests as they are ‘expressed’ in the Silex, and this is useful; but the 
disadvantage of the method becomes salient when the remark is made that ‘In 
one of the most brilliant of his poems, ““The Dawning”, he discusses what hour 
of day or night best befits Christ’s second coming. Such a speculation may seem 
to us unprofitable, but we must allow that he makes fine poetry of it... .? So 
much poetic speculation would be unprofitable were it not that it originates in 
a poet’s mind; and then the speculation is part of the poetry, not something 
separate out of which poetry is made. But against the weakness of this chapter 
we may set the strength of another in which Dr. Hutchinson shows how Vaughan’s 
way of writing was sometimes affected by his knowledge of the Welsh language 
and by some peculiarities of Welsh poetic style and verse. The illustrations are 
of great interest and the field of inquiry might perhaps be usefully extended, to 
embrace, for instance, the traditions of Welsh nature poetry. Thus Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, a very different poet from Vaughan, provides nevertheless some 
analogy with Vaughan’s belief in Nature as a vital educative influence. 

There may still be room for another book on Vaughan’s poetry as such, but 
unquestionably Dr. Hutchinson has deserved high praise from all who are in- 
terested in Vaughan and his times. This is the definitive biography, a worthy 
labour of affection, knowledge, and sympathetic understanding. 

L. C. MARTIN 


PS. This review had been set-up when the news of Dr. Hutchinson’s death 
came last December. The book, so fortunately completed, is among the major 
proofs of the loss to English scholarship occasioned by his passing. 
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Moliére et la comédie de mceurs en Angleterre (1660-1668). By ANDRE 
pE MANDACH. Pp. vi+-122 (numbered 1-128). Neuchatel: A La Baconniére, 
1946. 15 francs. 


This essay lacks a clear idea of up-to-date opinion in its field. When admittedly 
adopting conclusions published in the twenties, the author will write as though 
correcting current views, represented, apparently, by Saintsbury or the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. His inaccuracies are startling,’ and when his 
theories are really novel, they rest on sandy foundations. 

His outstanding contentions are these. The Playhouse To Be Let is not 
Davenant’s, but a skit upon him: its burlesque of Sganerelle must mean that he 
had made a straightforward translation, the first English rendering from Moliére. 
This was not followed up, partly because hostility to France was increasing. 
In 1667, an adaptation from Moliére, Sir Martin Mar-all, misattributed nowa- 
days to Dryden, marks the real start of the comedy of manners. The author was 
Newcastle; and why, unless to acknowledge his lead, did Dryden, Shadwell, and 
Etherege dedicate their next pieces to him? Dryden’s share in Sir Martin must 
have been negligible; his claiming the play later is in keeping with Langbaine’s 
characterization of him as a literary thief. 

M. de Mandach’s chapter on Anglo-French politics has bad historical blunders.” 
And the comedy of manners never was novel in his sense. The disproved theory 
of a fresh and French-inspired start loses even the deceptive plausibility it once 
had, when that start has to be placed not at the Restoration but in 1667. 

The two operatic pieces of Davenant’s reproduced in The Playhouse To Be Let 
are not ‘presented ironically’. They are reprinted without significant alteration, 
and in the passage of the induction relating to the first, the final word is reserved 
for a sober defence of recitative. Other opinions of Davenant’s occur in the 
induction, and are not made ridiculous. Act V, the travesty, is not aimed at his 

Shakespearian adaptations: it has nothing to do with Antony and Cleopatra, but 
concerns one or both of the recent translations of Corneille’s Pompée. We should 
therefore continue to accept the plain implication of the text that The Playhouse 
was produced at Davenant’s theatre, and its attribution to him in a Sessions of the 
Poets (which M. de Mandach absurdly confuses with Suckling’s), and in his col- 
lected Works, printed by his publisher under the auspices of his widow. Thus the 
burlesque Sganerelle is his, not evidence that he had made a translation now lost. 

I find no dedication to Newcastle in Etherege’s She wou’d if she cou’d. Shad- 
well’s and Dryden’s dedications need little explaining, both men having colla- 
borated with Newcastle the previous year—Dryden in Sir Martin Mar-all, in 
which modern authorities are quite aware that Newcastle as well as he had part. 
It is not surprising if it differs from plays Dryden wrote alone; but his share in 
it must have been sufficient to justify its inclusion in the list he inserted in 
King Arthur, 1691, of pieces authentically his. The list is not meant to exclude 
collaborations, and Sir Martin appears in it presumably on a similar footing to 
Oedipus. For M. de Mandach’s light-hearted assumption of Dryden’s dis- 

e.g. Bishop Burnet figures as a leader among the Royalist exiles ante 1660. 


e.g. Charles’s Portuguese marriage, in fact concerted with France, is taken as a move 
away from her, and Louis’s declaration of war on England is put a year too early. 
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honesty is quite monstrous. He has mistaken Langbaine’s charge of plagiarism 
for one of stealing plays ready-made, and imagines Dryden appropriating certain 
‘orphan pieces’. The real Dryden protested when booksellers tried to father an 
orphan piece upon him, and inserted the list in King Arthur partly to frustrate 
them. He had a business motive, no doubt; to depreciate their bound-up copies 
of his works in favour of Tonson’s authorized collection: but his sense of the 
literary injury is not therefore to be discounted. Haro_p F. Brooks 


William Congreve the Man. A Biography from New Sources. By Joun 
C. Hopces. Pp. xviii+151. New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, 1941; London: Humphrey Milford, 1943. $2.00; 12s. net. 


Mr. Hodges is no new-comer to the study of Congreve’s life. As early as 1928 
he had a contribution to make to it; in 1929 he dealt authoritatively with Congreve 
in the Government service; and briefer corrections of current errors followed.' 
The present work, therefore, embodies the results of more than a dozen years’ 
research. It has been research of a very methodical kind, hardly attempted by 
Congreve’s previous biographers; the thorough exploration of all the chief places 
where a scholar might naturally hope original documents would be found. Thus 
for what concerns Congreve and his father’s family, the Staffordshire Congreves, 
Mr. Hodges has used the family papers at Stafford, and the Erdswick Book, a 
manuscript preserved at the present seat of the family, Chartley Hall. The father 
was an army officer; his movements are traced from army lists.? Congreve was 
educated at Kilkenny and Trinity College, Dublin; his education is documented 
from records at Kilkenny Castle and at Trinity. The Public Record Office yields 
full evidence of his official employments and emoluments; his financial histery 
is made clearer, too, by the help of his accounts with Messrs. Hoare, goldsmiths,’ 
and at the Bank of England, together with instructions.(discovered in various 
libraries) about his South Sea investments. Wills shed fresh light on his mother’s 
family and on his relations with Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough. But one 
cannot hope to indicate all Mr. Hodges’s ‘new sources’. His valuable index of 
the manuscript sources alone—new and old—occupies almost four pages. 

Among his discoveries are three Congreve portraits, of which reproductions 
are given by courtesy of their owner, Sir Geoffrey Congreve of Chartley Hall. 
On the earliest, representing Congreve at twelve, the exact date of his birth is 
noted by the artist. Mr. Hodges’s dates, indeed, often exemplify the greater 
precision he can give to our knowledge, as when he furnishes exacter dates of 
production and publication for The Old Bachelor and The Double Dealer. He 
prints six new Congreve letters (or, rather, business notes). Two others, to 
Tonson, he is mistaken in thinking previously unprinted. Though uncollected 
by Professor Dobrée, they appear in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1835; 
there is also a photographic facsimile of the longer in Maggs’s Catalogue 275, 
December 1911. But one is glad to learn where the originals of these two letters 
and of Dobrée’s letters Lx and LxI now repose. Mr. Hodges has found one 

' See R.E.S., vol. vi; M.P., vols. xxvii, xxxiii; P.M.L.A., vol. xlviii. 


? In Bodleian, B.M., Trinity College, Dublin, and Kilkenny Castle MSS. 
3 Now Hoare’s Bank, 37 Fleet Street. 
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literary manuscript in Congreve’s hand; a version, altered and expanded after 
the first four lines had been set down in the form printed in 1710, of ‘False 
though she be to me and love’. The new version is addressed directly to ‘Iris’, 
beginning ‘False tho’ you’ve been . . .’. There is also a change in stanza-form, 
shown by Mr. Hodges’s photographic reproduction but overlooked in his printed 
text. The 1710 version consists of two quatrains, in lines of four stresses alter- 
nating with lines of three. The new one is in two eight-line stanzas, the second 
headed ‘2’, and neither divisible into quatrains, for while line 4 still has three 
stresses and line 12 follows suit, lines 8 and 16 have four. Yet Mr. Hodges 
prints it as four quatrains. He has now condensed, now supplemented his earlier 
demonstrations that the ballad in Love for Love is Congreve’s, the extant Squire 
Trelooby Ozell’s, and that Government provision for Congreve was smaller and 
tardier than had been supposed. Finally, his answer to the question why Con- 
greve left most of his estate to Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, seems the 
most natural explanation of the facts assembled. The careful testamentary dis- 
positions discreetly ensuring that Henrietta’s daughter Mary, born twenty years 
after Henrietta’s other children, should inherit the legacy intact suggests very 
strongly that Mary was Congreve’s child. 

Here and throughout, the endeavour is to make Congreve’s behaviour more 
humanly intelligible, in the sound modern tradition that has begun to conceive 
him in better accord with Steele’s or Pope’s esteem. Something is also added, 
indirectly, to our understanding of him as an author. The undergraduate’s 
assiduity at Greek, his opportunities of watching some of the actors for whom 
he was shortly to write, contributed, probably, to shape the dramatist, translator, 
and essayist on Pindarics. Early memories of Youghal and Carrickfergus were 
available for the depiction of Sailor Ben. Effective as Ben is, however, we ought 
not to forget the truth in Hannay’s pronouncement that he is a landsman’s sailor; 
Mr. Hodges overstresses whatever debt he may owe to seaport experience. 

The like fault appears in other instances, and is characteristic of the dis- 
appointing side of the book. For by comparison with the value of the bio- 
graphical discoveries, the amplifications are sometimes tawdry. The background, 
though often supplied legitimately, is disfigured now by a quarter-page sketch of 
Restoration society that says either too little or too much; now by a fancy picture 
of Bracegirdle on the first night of The Old Bachelor. The slip of representing 
the theorbo as an instrument to pipe upon seems only poetic justice for incautious 
flights such as this. When Mr. Hodges writes phrases like ‘they had passed on, 
those flashing Geraldines’, repeats popular over-simplifications about Swift’s 
‘eternal hatred’ of Dryden, and Milton’s selling Paradise Lost for a pittance, or 
pleases himself with scenting romance behind the dedication of Incognita, he 
swerves too near the ‘picturesque’ biography produced by men with nothing of 
his scholarship. This slackening of critical discipline even spreads, now and then, 
to his scholarship itself. At times he excites expectation of more than he proves. 
He seems about to bring proof that Congreve visited the Smock-Alley theatre; 
but absences from catechism at theatre-time, though suggestive, are not proof. 
Unreliable authorities like Tom Brown are not always. clearly obelized: once, 


indeed, ‘Charles Wilson’s’ memoir of Congreve is cited as ‘those who knew 
4690-94 11 
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him’. Conjecture is allowed to glide into statement: ‘Possibly Anne Bracegirdle 
was not always . . . unrelenting’ becomes, without more evidence, an assertion 
that Congreve was finding her ‘both charming and kind’. The evidence certainly 
warrants no more than the original ‘possibly’. Brown’s is gossip; Aston’s, a guess 
from ‘Pious Selinda’; Cibber’s, inconclusive; Swift’s allegedly ‘reasoned judge- 
ment’, a passing allusion. The cynical verdict of Critick (alias Chagrin), in A 
Comparison of the Two Stages, reflects his splenetic character. Mr. Hodges sets 
store by it, however, because he takes the pamphlet for Gildon’s, and Gildon 
for ‘really intimate’ with Congreve. Both assumptions are dubious, the second 
resting mainly on Gosse’s notion that ‘Charles’ in Congreve’s letter of 11 Aug. 
1700 is Gildon, whereas probably he is Charles Mein. Dubious also is the 
assignment to Congreve (at least in part) of Tatler No. 42, which Aitken, 
Mr. Crane Taylor, and Professor Dobrée have denied him. Nor is his responsi- 
bility for ’Squire Bickerstaff Detected quite beyond doubt. Yet both these 
ascriptions are given without any indication of uncertainty. 
A further correction, and one or two supplementary points, may be made. It 
is no longer true that Weldon’s music to The Fudgment of Paris is lost: Mr. 
Hodges overlooks Mr. Crompton Rhodes’s announcement (7.L.S., 26 March 
1925) of its rediscovery. The account of Congreve’s part in the Collier contro- 
versy omits his palinode when visiting Bevern the Quaker. Kippis had the 
anecdote from Robert Dingley, who had it from Bevern himself.’ The reward 
said to have been bestowed on Congreve for The Mourning Muse of Alexis is 
mentioned on the authority of Luttrell. Stepney, writing to Tonson, 14/24 Feb. 
1694/5, hopes that ‘the Harlemer Gazette (which says the king has given him 
100!>- for it) may for this time have told truth’.2 This may perhaps indicate 
Luttrell’s source. When Mr. Hodges differs from Professor Dobrée’s edition in 
the dating of Congreve’s letters, the internal evidence bears him out. Had he 
made these corrections explicitly, and remarked upon the other corrections and 
additions effected by Mr. Crane Taylor, Dr. K. M. Lynch,’ and himself, he 
would have supplied a useful revision of Dobrée. Here there is only space to say 
that Congreve’s dates are Old Style, whereas the numbering in Dobrée treats 
them as New Style, misplacing letters 1, vii, X, XX, XXI, XXII, and xxxIv by twelve 
months. Mr. Hodges’s date for No. Lvi1 is presumably from Familiar Letters of 
Love and Gallantry, 1718 (i. 82). He refers to five works from Congreve’s library, 
four of them listed in Sotheby’s catalogue of the Leeds sale, 1930. Other volumes 
once Congreve’s were sold on the same occasion : Camoens’s Lusiad, translated by 
Fanshawe, 1655; Oldham’s Works, 1687; Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus (2 vols.), 
1698, 1702; and Diemerbroeck, De Anatome Corporis Humani, Utrecht, 1702, 
‘ex dono D. Hobbs’.* That he was a subscriber to Prior’s Poems on Several 
Occasions, fol., 1718, and Voltaire’s Henriade, London, 1728, is noted in Thorn 
Drury’s interleaved copy of Gosse’s life, now in the Bodleian. The present 
review owes a debt to Thorn Drury’s annotations: scholars writing on Congreve’s 
biography would always do well to consult them. Haro_p F. Brooks 
' Biographia Britannica, 2nd ed., vol. iv, 79 a. 
2 Gentleman's Mag., 1837, October, p. 363. * Articleon Keally, P.M.L.A., vol. liii, 1938. 
4 Book Prices Current, xliv. 170, 620; Book Auction Records, xxvii. 438, 544. 
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Newton Demands the Muse. By Marjorie Hope Nicotson. Pp. xii+178. 
(History of Ideas Series, No. 2.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. $2.00; 115. 6d. net. 


Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the early eighteenth-century poets is 
their addiction to nature. They were always referring to it, using it as material, 
but they didn’t make too much fuss about it. Of each of them, almost, it might 


said that ; : : 
we A primrose by the river’s brim 


A simple primrose was to him, 

and the poets did not see why it should be anything more. In heaven’s name, 
wasn’t that enough? It was a delight. But, of course, something had to be done 
with the primrose, or the sunset, or the frost, or whatever it was, to make it part 
of a pattern. The pastoral proved unsatisfactory and cramping; the utilitarian 
poem such as Philips’s charming Cider had its limitations, as had the patriotic 
poem of the Windsor Forest kind; and the first real release came in landscape 
painting, in the attempt to rival in verse what could be done on canvas by Claude, 
Poussin, and Salvator Rosa. Then the scientific and philosophic curiosity of the 
age took a hand, and the poets were dazzled by the marvellous workings of nature 
as revealed by Newton. They were not content, as a later generation was, to 
gape in semi-bucolic adoration at the glories of nature: their ‘renascence of 
wonder’ was based on the staggering way in which nature—or the First Cause 
behind nature—brought the glories about. They were far from the state of mind 
exhibited at the notorious ‘immortal party’ described by Haydon, where Newton 
was damned for destroying the rainbow: in their eyes he had almost created it. 

In this admirable book Miss Nicolson shows how the discoveries made known 
in Newton’s Opticks inspired the poets of the eighteenth century after about 
1727 to some of their most imaginative work, and how universal was their 
excitement about them. Her title is taken from Glover’s ‘Poem on Newton’; but 
most poets of the age accepted the claim he made—Thomson, Mallet, Savage, 
Thompson—and traces are found almost everywhere. The main effect of the 
Opticks, as Miss Nicolson shows, was to be seen in the poets’ treatment of colour 
and light. So far as these went, Newton was fully accepted, Thomson ingeniously 
marrying Newton with Milton. But, in spite of Pope's famous couplet, difficul- 
ties arose the moment theories of vision came into question, still more so when 
one arrived at the metaphysical implications, which Pope and his school could 
not accept. Intermediately there were the aesthetic implications, of great interest 
in an age of adventures in aesthetics from Locke, through Addison, Shaftesbury, 
and Akenside to Burke, not to mention Hutcheson, whom, oddly enough, Miss 
Nicolson does not include in the genealogy. There is, indeed, God’s plenty 
without him. 

To each of these questions Miss Nicolson devotes a chapter, and these chapters 
do not fail to be entertaining on account of their being learned. She pursues the 
threads of her arguments beautifully, with balance and a sense of humour, 
giving point to what she says by a great many well-chosen quotations, from 
sources that betray wide and patient reading. She closes the book with ‘the 
Poetic Damnation of Newton’ as uttered by Blake. In short, it is not only a 
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revealing—one might almost say an illuminating—book, but a readable one, and 
to anyone interested in the adventures of ideas, an exciting one. It is No. 2 of the 
‘History of Ideas’ series, and since Miss Nicolson is as well acquainted with 
philosophy as with poetry, the picture she offers us is convincing. 

Moreover, in common with all good books about important subjects, its value 
does not lie only in its virtues as history, but also in its implications for the 
present day. Wordsworth’s well-known remark, to which Miss Nicolson refers, 
about the ideas of science becoming material for poetry if they become intelligible 
(O temerarious ‘If’!) needs cogitating to-day; and it may well be that poets will 
find themselves once more impelled—as Pope and the Scriblerians generally, 
with Young, were—to oppose the extreme pretensions of the lesser scientists to 
explain the universe. If the chapter on ‘Color and Light’ is perhaps the most 
interesting as a study of how poets can handle material offered to the imagination, 
that on the ‘Metaphysical Implications’ will probably appeal to those lured by 
what has come to be known—with a somewhat rash exclusiveness—as ‘the back- 
ground’ of literature. It need only be said in conclusion that this is a thoroughly 
good book, excellently handled, to be commended on every ground. 

BonaMyY DoBREE 


Le Journal de Gibbon 4 Lausanne, 17 aoit 1763-19 avril 1764. Publi¢ 
par GEORGES BONNARD. Pp. xxx-+-326. (Université de Lausanne. Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres, vii.) Lausanne: F. Rouge et Cie. S.A., 1945. [No 
price given.] 

L’Importance du deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon 4 Lausanne dans Ia for- 
mation de l’historien. GzorcEes BONNARD. Pp.21. (Offprint from Mélanges 
d@ histoire et de littérature offerts a Monsieur Charles Gilliard.) Lausanne, 1940. 


M. Bonnard has made a notable contribution to Gibbonian studies, and high 
praise may be given to his critical treatment of the text. The individual usages 
and orthography of Gibbon’s French have been followed with the exception of 
clear lapsus calami. These have been emended with the original given in foot- 
notes. There is none of that baleful ‘silent correction’. In the matter of accents 
there is a sensible compromise between eighteenth-century usage, Gibbon’s own 
vagaries, and modern practice. The editor’s methods are fully explained in the 
introduction, which also gives the history of the MS. and of Lord Sheffield’s 
handling of the excerpts published in Miscellaneous Works (1796, 1815), together 
with indications of the use made of the MS. by other students and editors of 
Gibbon. Sheffield had extracted and edited in his own way the records of Gibbon’s 
studies and had also made a very discreet use of the general entries in the diary. 
The MS. became open to inspection in 1896; but it was not until the present 
century that biographers began to draw upon its curious revelations.’ The two 
aspects of Gibbon’s life can at last be studied as Gibbon recorded them over this 
period. It is only to be regretted that Bonnard has not published the retrospective 
account (and so much of Gibbon’s journalizing was retrospective) of the stay in 
Paris. The inclusion of this section, which is not long, would have maintained 


? G. M. Young, Gibbon (1932) and D. M. Low, Edward Gibbon, 1737-1749 (1937). 
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continuity of text with the edition of the English portion,’ and have left a single 
simple task for a future editor—the publication of the tour of Italy. 

Having established a text Bonnard has annotated it fully, concentrating on 
Gibbon’s records of his studies. These indeed constitute the bulk of the Journal. 
Although Hobhouse recommended them as an incentive to any young scholar 
when he read Sheffield’s collection of them, in the 1815 edition, on his way to 
Byron’s wedding, it is probable that they have not had much attention in recent 
years either from scholars or general readers. Many of the works to which Gibbon 
refers are forgotten or inaccessible. Bonnard’s notes supply the wants of either 
class of reader, and he has done a useful work in recalling attention to this side 
of the Journal. He himself has made a fruitful study of it in the second of the 
publications at the head of this review. He traces Gibbon’s growing interest in 
the later ages of Roman history, and the appearance already of some of the 
fundamental ideas of The Decline and Fall. It is a salutary essay redressing the 
balance between these months of arduous preparation and the dramatic moment 
of 15 October 1764 in Rome. Bonnard accepts the essential truth of that episode, 
although he thinks that, owing to Gibbon’s successive recastings of the story, we 
cannot visualize the scene precisely, and he holds, no doubt rightly, that it is all 
the more credible in the light of the Journal.” 

This interest in the embryo historian has left the editor little space for com- 
ment on the social side of the Journal, and in that respect he modestly says, ‘la 
présente édition n’est qu’un travail d’approche’. The social side, however, is by 
no means neglected. Biographical notices of the persons mentioned in the text 
are given in the index which has been prepared by MM. H. Perrochon and G.-A. 
Bridel, two proved authorities on the Pays du Vaud. In the first appendix are 
presented extracts from the archives of Lausanne relating to the proceedings 
over clashes between some young Englishmen and the watch in which Gibbon 
figures not inconsiderably. The second appendix is one of the most important 
features of the book and deserves a closer examination than can be given here. 
Bonnard reviews once more the Gibbon-Curchod affair in the light of the sur- 
viving correspondence and of the Journal down to 22 September 1763 when 
Gibbon made the entry ‘Fille dangereuse et artificielle!’ Bonnard emphasizes the 
difficulty of making a definitive judgement, more especially as he hopes that some 
day the archives of the chateau of Coppet will release more evidence. His own 
view is that Mlle Curchod had not really accepted Gibbon before the beginning 

? Gibbon’s Journal to fJanuary 28th, 1763, ed. D. M. Low (1929). Gibbon was in Paris 
from 28 January to 9 May and reached Lausanne on the 25th. In August he wrote up his 
journal to cover his stay in Paris, and then resumed his daily entries on 17 August. The 
MS. is thus continuous, but we have no record of his doings at Lausanne from May until 
mid-August. 

? Bonnard rather labours the apparent contradictions, in Gibbon’s several versions, 
between the Zoccolanti church (i.e. S. Maria in Ara Coeli) and the ruins of the Capitol. 
Probably for Gibbon these names were two descriptions of the same spot. Bonnard might 
perhaps have reminded his readers that Gibbon was misled by Nardini into supposing that 
the hill on which this church stands was the Capitol. Since he believed that the church was 
built on the remains of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, he might well use the phrase 


‘the ruins of the Capitol’ in regard to it. Actually the church stands on the site of the temple 
of Juno on the Arx. 
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of 1758, and that Gibbon had already ceased to love her when he wrote to break 
off his engagement in August of that year. Bonnard’s discussion cannot be neg- 
lected in any future rehandling of this somewhat well-worn theme. 

It only remains to add that, owing to the help of various learned Swiss societies, 
the typography, paper, and illustrations are in every way worthy of this valuable 
piece of scholarship. D. M. Low 


Catholicism in Gothic Fiction. A Study of the Nature and Function of 
Catholic Materials in Gothic Fiction in England (1762-1820). By Sister 
Mary Muriet Tarr. Pp. viii+141. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1946. [No price given.] 


Sister Mary Muriel Tarr has studied the materials ‘drawn from Catholic 
worship, liturgical and non-liturgical, and from monastic and conventual life’ 
present in the Gothic Romance, and the part they play in story, atmosphere, and 
background. The headings of her five chapters—‘Gothic Story’, ‘Monkish 
Superstition’, ‘Monastic Gloom’, ‘Morbid Devotion’, and ‘Melancholy Pleasure’ 
—suggest the sedate amusement that the survey of this territory awakes in the 
author, as she records the fantasies into which the truly Gothic ignorance of her 
novelists flowered. She never declines on facetiousness, however, or deserts 
strict scholarly method, and she always asks the questions that open up the 
historical significance of this often absurd literature. Thus we are told that 
thirty-six of the religious characters in the novels reviewed in her study are bad 
and thirty-nine good, but the statement becomes interesting, when she proceeds 
to analyse the nature of the goodness thought appropriate to a religious, and 
finds that it consists almost entirely of the feeling heart, not, as the novelists 
repeatedly make clear, of ‘theory’. ‘It is significant that the criterion by which 
the holiness of religious characters is measured in Gothic fiction’, she concludes, 
‘is the standard of Shaftesburian benevolence.’ 

Here and elsewhere she confirms with chapter and verse impressions that all 
readers of the Gothic Romance will have received. Her specialized inquiry 
underlines the facts that the novelists’ response to the picturesque of the Middle 
Ages is accompanied by ignorance and contempt of the medieval outlook and that 
their sentimental leaning to Catholic practice is offset by a rationalistic leaning 
away from Catholic dogma. ‘Sense rejects the dogma; sensibility revels in the 
decorations.’ It is worth while to establish this fact so fully, because of the lines 
of reflection that extend from it. Those that the author follows lead her to accept 
the description of Gothic fiction as an outgrowth of the sentimental novel, 
‘pitched in a higher emotional key than is the average sentimental novel, how- 
ever’, a key which ‘has as its tonic a note of terror, not necessarily supernatural 
in origin, and as its dominant, a note of melancholy’. Tracing the self-pleasing 
sensibility that loved to listen to the note of terror, she makes an interesting 
connexion between the use of Catholic materials and the theories of the sublime 
current at the time and largely derived from Burke. Catholic worship and con- 
ventual life were unfamiliar to the great majority of the readers and writers of 
Gothic Romance. They were felt as vaguely solemn, obscurely grandiose, and 
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potentially terrible; the setting in which they were conceived as functioning is 
frequently ancient, grim, and dim. They rank side by side, therefore, ‘with 
aspects of nature and of man’s handiwork to provide objects possessing the 


39> 666 


qualities of “obscurity”, “‘power”, “vacuity”’, “darkness”, “solitude”, “‘silence” 
and “magnificence” essential to arousing terror, the source of the sublime in 
Burkean aesthetics’. This is worth seeing and saying so clearly. 

The details of this dissertation make pleasant reading. The method is to 
compare Gothic conceptions of Catholic worship and conventual life with the 
norm of Catholic practice; thus the Gothic aberrancies prance in the text, while 
the Latin of decretal and ritual marches with a weighty footfall below in the 
notes. We hear that the ‘acceptable hours’ for the celebration of Mass in the 
Gothic novel are the time of ‘evening twilight’ and ‘the hour of twelve’; that on 
at least one occasion a requiem seems to be ‘a kind of keen’, and that ‘Extreme 
Unction is used in Gothic fiction to add dramatic flourishes to the act of dying’. 
Mostly, however, the author maintains an admirable gravity over her exhibits. 
It seems possible, in view of the quotation from Dr. Hager’s Picture of Palermo 
on p. 83, that some basis of fact could be found in travel-books for the conceptions 
of the Gothic novelists, but the search would be laborious and probably not very 
rewarding; it is not so much the foothold of fact but the sally from it that is 
significant. One misses under ‘morbid devotion’ any allusion to the famous 
figure under the black veil of Udolpho. In a note on p. 106 Horrid Mysteries is 
described as a translation from the German of the Marquis of Grosse. This is 
in accordance with the title-page, but, as Mr. Michael Sadleir writes, ‘his mar- 
quisate was apparently self-bestowed’. J. M. S. Tompkins 


The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. Pp. xxii+ 496. (Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors.) London: Humphrey Milford, 1945. 6s. net. 


Even before the appearance of the present edition the Oxford Press has done 
well by Arnold’s poems. They have produced two valuable editions. First that 
in the “‘World’s Classics’ series, which contains the poems published 1849-67, 
ie. excluding ‘Cromwell’ and ‘Alaric at Rome’ and the latest poems. (It also 
excludes scraps of verse written within those dates and printed in the Homer 
Lectures and elsewhere). These poems of 1849-67 are presented in the order 
they occupied on their first appearance in book form, though the text printed is 
that of the last edition to which, at the time the edition was made, considerations 
of copyright allowed access. In the second place, we owe the Press gratitude for 
the edition in the ‘Oxford Poets’, or when less handsomely got up, in the 
‘Standard Authors’ series, which ran from 1909 to 1940, and which presented 
the same text of the same poems with the addition of textual footnotes and 
explanatory tail-notes. The textual footnotes were bound, of course, by the 
same copyright considerations, but they were of obvious value as far as they were 
allowed to go. The tail-notes consisted of Arnold’s own and some original ones. 
These last were gratefully received for what they were—the best efforts of some 
unknown editor who was no specialist on the subject (the specialists on Arnold’s 
poetry belong to recent years). 
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It is this second book which provides the basis for the present edition. It 
brings its predecessor up to date (except in so far as the explanatory notes go). 
And—to speak bluntly in the glow of coming praise—it does this in a way that is 
convenient for the publishers rather than for the reader, except as the reader is 
a man only being charged six shillings. This edition retains the body of its pre- 
decessor, and makes the following additions to it: (1) a bibliographical note on 
Pp. Xvili (to be quoted below); (2) the section, paged 443-62, which brings the 
poems up to full strength; (3) the section, paged 475-88, which represents the 
heavy work done by the anonymous re-editor. Of this last section pp. 475-6 
give explanatory notes (including Arnold’s) covering the new poems, and a 
‘Chronology of Arnold’s Poetry’. Pages 477-88 provide a ‘Bibliographical and 
Textual Apparatus’, sensibly subdivided into ‘Minor Changes’ and ‘Major 
Alterations’. ‘Major Alterations’ show in what editions each poem appeared, 
and all ‘major’ revisions (i.e. revisions not merely of capitalization, spelling, and 
‘parts of speech’) made after 1868. No unpublished poems (such as those first 
printed in Tinker and Lowry’s Poetry of Matthew Arnold, 1940, and the frag- 
ments in the Letters ...to . . . Clough, ed. Lowry, 1932) are included; but we do 
get the probably original ‘motto’ to ‘Consolation’, a scrap not in the “World’s 
Classics’ edition. All that we miss, bibliographically, is information about the 
classification (except for small groups like ‘Switzerland’ and ‘Faded Leaves’) 
and about the changing order of the poems from edition to edition—information 
no doubt omitted because of the difficulty of presenting it concisely. 

The publishers frankly admit the inconveniences they are putting the reader 
to. The bibliographical note on p. xviii reads: 

In this edition there have been added the poems published by Arnold after 1868, 
as well as the incidental translations from Homer in Arnold’s third lecture of 1861. 

Except in these additions, the text is as it stood in 1867, but the latest text can be 
constructed from the critical apparatus at the end of the book. This supplements 
the footnotes [in the body of the book]. For a complete list of the variant readings 
both the footnotes and the list at the end must be consulted. 


This inconvenience is the price we pay for the gift of an apparatus so substantial 
as to prove for most readers an ‘eye-opener’. The present edition is indispensable 
for anyone seriously interested in Arnold’s poetry, and there are now many such. 
Now that there are so many, perhaps the Press will consider replacing ‘Q’s’ 
pleasant introduction by one more up to date. 

GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


Studies in Speech and Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond. 
Edited by Hersert A. WICHELNS, DONALD C. BRYANT, BARNARD Hewitt, and 
Kari R. WALLACE. Pp. viii+472. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1944; London: Milford, 1945. 28s. net. 


These twenty-five essays in honour of Professor A. M. Drummond of Cornell 
University bear ample testimony to the scope of his interests. They range from 
the physics of Mr. W. H. Stainton’s ‘Color Music’ to the theatricals of Mr. J. 
Trapido’s “The Meininger: An Evaluation’ and to the phonetic mysteries of 
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Mr. C. K. Thomas’s “The Dialectal Significance of the Non-phonemic Low-back 
Vowel Variants before R’. Within the limits of this review, I shall attempt to do 
s justice to certain essays bearing upon drama. 

S Two such essays question the dramatic ideals of Wagner and Stanislavski and 
- find them wanting. In ‘Musical Drama as a Union of All the Arts’, Mr. H. D. 
n Albright summarizes Wagner’s attempt to achieve a synthesis of music, drama, 
e and the plastic arts, “each at high intensity’, and cogently argues that it fails to 
e solve the resultant ‘problem of conflicting appeals’, since the specific beauty of 
6 a theatrical production depends upon the dominance of one particular art. 
a 

d 








Mr. E. Duerr’s ‘Stanislavski and the Idea’ is less acceptable. He complains that 
Stanislavski’s methods of production lack ‘the zing of rightness’ [sic]; and, more 


r specifically, he asserts that they teach students ‘only to enact an actual incident’ 
, instead of to adapt their acting to the dominant idea of the play attempted. The 
d partiality of this argument is surely proved by Stanislavski’s continual emphasis 
t upon truth to the ‘offered circumstances’ of each play and upon intensive study 


of its text, with the help of the author whenever possible, and, above all, by such 


+) generalizations as: ‘In a play, the whole stream of individual minor objectives, all 
8 the imaginative thoughts, feelings, and actions of an actor, should converge to carry 
e out the super-objective of the plot’ (An Actor Prepares, London, 1945, p. 273). 

) A valuable group of essays provides evidence of the influence of contemporary 
n audiences upon actors, dramatists, and critical standards. The decline of English 


drama in the eighteenth century can be largely ascribed to the turbulent and 
arbitrary audiences so blandly described by Mr. W. Angus in ‘Actorsand Audiences 
in Eighteenth-Century London’. The nineteenth-century vogue of the notion that 
E good art must be useless underlies the curious dualism of contemporary apprecia- 
tions of Ibsen; as Mr. R. Scanlan demonstrates in “The Challenge of Ibsen’, one 
e group of critics proclaimed the artist but denied the polemist, whereas another 
s accepted his polemics but denied his art. The reaction of the Lyceum audience 
against polemical drama, as Mr. E. J. West observes in his essay on Henry Irving, 
gave that actor an opportunity to perfect his art of mime and facial expression 
I through the medium of melodrama before using it to interpret Shakespeare. 
e Mr. Marvin T. Herrick’s ‘Senecan Influence in Gorboduc’ embodies research 
3 of a different kind. He discounts Schelling’s contention that ‘Gorboduc is pure 
Seneca’ by citing rival parallel passages from Ovid, Virgil, Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and the Mirror for Magistrates. The verbal minutiae of such evidence of the 
synthetic character of the tragedy would, perhaps, become unnecessary if one 
simply contrasted the ‘super-objectives’ of Seneca with those of Sackville and 
Norton. And Mr. T. S. Eliot has warned us against being influenced by the 
i influence of Seneca. WILiL1aAM A. ARMSTRONG 


sn] 


Correction. The Editor regrets that by an oversight the review [R.E.S. xxiv 
(1948), 75] of vol. xxv of The Year’s Work in English Studies referred to the 
omission of G. M. Young’s Burke (Brit. Acad. Ann. Lect. on a Master Mind). 
This lecture had already been listed in the previous volume. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


The Preface to Ibrahim. By Elkanah Settle. Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1677. Edited by HucH MacponaLp. Pp. vi+-14. (Luttrell Society 
Publications No. 2.) Oxford: Blackwell, for the Luttrell Society, 1947. Annual 
subscription to the Society, 25s. 


Settle’s Preface to the first edition of Ibrahim is a document in his quarrel with Shadwell. 
Most likely he had it inserted in a few copies only, after the others were sold. The copy 
from which Mr. Macdonald reprints it (British Museum c. 57. i. 50) is not, however, 
unique (see The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library, 1940, No. 870; I owe the reference to 
Professor F. P. Wilson), unless in containing some corrections probably in Settle’s hand. 
Most of what is interesting in the Preface is indicated by the editor ; in particular, an allusion 
to the operatic version of The Tempest, the light thrown on the conditions under which 
Restoration dramatists wrote, and the picturesque impression of Shadwell wallowing ‘into 
the Pit like a Porpoise before a Storm ...’. But elsewhere, one may add, the Shadwell of 
the Preface anticipates not so much Og as MacFlecknoe, written almost certainly the next 
year, 1678. Lines 3-6, 26 f., 63, 151 f., 179 f., 199-201 f., 205 f., and 212 of MacFlecknoe 
might all be illustrated in some measure from the Preface. The ‘Whip-stich’ gibe and the 
juxtaposition of the Miser, Humourists, and Hypocrite occur in both (MacFlecknoe ll. 181, 
g1 f.; Preface pp. 9, 4, 11 bis). What is more, when Shadwell’s claim that ‘Comedy is his 
Province’ is made the occasion, in a passage associating him with Dulness, for jests on his 
aiming at monarchy and endeavouring to ‘reign absolute’, and when ill qualities such as 
malice are said to belong to his province, we are not far, if we allow for Dryden’s genius, 
from the root idea of MacFlecknoe. 'To end with a lesser point: Dryden, much later 
(Essays, ed. W. P. Ker, ii. 153), attributed to Rochester a quip on a speedily written tragedy: 
this same quip Settle flings, on p. 6, at Psyche. Haro.p F. Brooks 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. XXXI. 
Collected by V. pe S. Pinto. Pp. 106. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946 (for 
1945). 7s. 6d. net. 


In ‘Medieval Literature and the Modern Reader’ Mr. H. S. Bennett discusses in a most 
scholarly and readable manner the important question, How much of Chaucer does the 
uninstructed reader fail to understand ? 

In “The Merchant of Venice and the Problem of Usury’ Mr. E. C. Pettet insists, very 
rightly, that any interpretation of this play must take account of its economic and religious 
background; that Shakespeare, like most Elizabethan dramatists and satirists, was on the 
side of the aristocracy and landed gentry, so many of whom were being cunningly robbed 
of their estates by merchants who found the practice of usury more profitable than honest 
trade; and that, here as elsewhere, Shakespeare’s doctrines and values are those of medieval 
Christendom. 

Mr. G. S. Griffiths writes with enthusiasm and conviction on ‘Antony and Cleopatra’, but 
in a manner which some readers may pardonably find at once too personal and too imprecise. 

In ‘Comus and Shakespeare’ Miss Ethel Seaton reveals more fully and clearly than any 
previous writer the nature and extent of Milton’s indebtedness to his great predecessor. 

Within so brief a compass it would scarcely have been possible to make out a better 
case for the poems, novels, and essays of that neglected writer than Miss Beatrice White 
has done in ‘Mary Coleridge: An Appreciation’. Whether, though, she has succeeded in 
her purpose of steering this ‘small, bright craft’ from its hidden backwater into the main 
stream of English Literature, and whether, as she believes, it really ‘belongs’ there, many, 
like the present reviewer, will be inclined to doubt. 

In ‘James Joyce and Vocal Music’ Mr. L. A. G. Strong gives a most fascinating and 
lucid account of the effect, for good and ill, upon his work of Joyce’s love of vocal music. 
The incidental analyses and estimates of Joyce’s aims and methods in general are some 
of the most precise and illuminating which the reviewer has seen. J. B. LetsHmMan 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


ELH 
Vol. 14, No. 3, September 1947 


Personification reconsidered (Bertrand H. Bronson), pp. 163-77. 
[With special reference to Johnson’s lines on Robert Levett.] 
Brutus and English politics (Francis P. Magoun, Jr.), pp. 178-80. 
[Point of reference in preface to Annales Domitiani Latini. 
The intention and art of the Man of Law’s Tale (Bernard I. Duffey), 
pp- 181-93. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster and Sidney’s Arcadia (James E. Savage), 
pp- 194-206. 
Tempest in a teapot (William M. Milton), pp. 207-18. 
[Suggested correction of W. J. Lawrence’s views on the operatic version.] 


Europe in Hawthorne’s fiction (Christhof Wegelin), pp. 219-45. 


Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. 62, No. 7, November 1947 


The Freudian reading of The Turn of the Screw (Robert B. Heilman), 
PP- 433-45- 

Melville’s art: one aspect (Tyrus Hillway), pp. 477-80. 

Caleb Williams and Martin Faber: a contrast (Edward Stone), pp. 481-3. 
Emerson’s brother and the mouse-trap (Raymond Adams), pp. 483-6. 
Words into images in Chaucer’s Hous of Fame (Jerry Turner Williams), 
pp- 488-go. 

Thomas Traherne and Henry More (Frances L. Colby), pp. 490-2. 


Vol. 62, No. 8, December 1947 


Genesis A and the Praefatio (Laurence Michel), pp. 545-50. 

English searce, search, ‘sieve, strainer’ (Charles H. Livingston), pp. 550-4. 

Mixed tradition in the carols of Holly and Ivy (Arthur K. Moore), pp. 554-6. 

The name of the Wends (Kemp Malone), pp. 556-7. 

Old English Riddle No. 95 (Erika von Erhart-Siebold), pp. 558-9. 
[Suggested solution, ‘quill’.] 

Chaucer and the idea of unfaithful men (R. M. Lumiansky), pp. 560-2. 

Canterbury Tales, I. 355 ff. (Arthur Dickson), p. 562. 

“What’s that ducdame?’ (As You Like It, 11. v. 60) (J. T. Jones), pp. 563-4. 
[Welsh dwych ’da mi, ‘come with me’ ?] 


MoperN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. 42, No. 4, October 1947 


Ophelia’s heritage (W. W. Lawrence), pp. 409-16. 

Animal imagery in Coriolanus (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 417-21. 

William Shenstone and Edward Knight: some new letters (Roy Lewis), 
PP- 422-33- 

Keats and Milton (R. K. Gordon), pp. 434-46. 


[Fresh evidence of indebtedness. ] 
2 Henry IV, u. iv. g1 ff. (J. C. Maxwell), p. 485. 
T. O. Churchill, translator (A. Gillies), p. 491. 
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NEOPHILOLOGUS 
Vol. 31, No. 4, October 1947 

Patterns of humor and tempo in Macbeth (John W. Draper), pp. 202-7. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. 192, No. 18, 6 September 1947 
The marriage of Blake’s parents (H. M. Margoliouth), pp. 380-1. 
[Discovery of record.] 
Thomas Hardy and the Reform League (George Wither Sherman), pp. 
383-4. 
Keats’s ‘Ode to Psyche’ (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 385-8. 
[Parallels.] 
Pope bibliography (Ralph Hagedorn), p. 388. 
[Essay on Criticism, Lintot, 1716.] 
Dryden and Thomas Shipman (V. de S. Pinto), p. 389. 
Hopkins and Sir Thomas More (R. G. Howarth), p. 389. 
Sedley and Beau Fielding (V. de S. Pinto), p. 393. 
[See N. & Q., vol. 192, p. 251.] 


Vol. 192, No. 19, 20 September 1947 
The tribal hidage (F. Williamson), pp. 398-400. 
[Notes on names; continued, 4 October, p. 423.] 


Two poems of Beddoes (R. G. Howarth), pp. 410-11. 


[Emendations of text.]} 


Vol. 192, No. 20, 4 October 1947 
An emendation in Greene (J. C. Maxwell), p. 428. 
[Looking-Glass for London, ll. 153-6.] 


Two Milton notes (William = pp. 428-9. 
[Echoes in L’ Allegro and Lycidas. 


“Time’s wallet’ (J. W. McCutchan), Pp. 430-1. 
(Troilus, 111. iii; echo of Lingua?] 


The word actress (Fraser Mackenzie), p. 431. 
[Early use, 1676.] 


Vol. 192, No. 21, 18 October 1947 


A case of abduction (Cecil Roth), p. 459. 
[Reference in Trollope’s Can you forgive her?) 


Vol. 192, No. 22, 1 November 1947 

Cherubim and sword (George W. Whiting), pp. 469-70. 
[Possible sources of conclusion of Paradise Lost.] 

Isaac Casaubon and ‘A Grammarian’s Funeral’ (Gertrude Reese), pp. 

470-2. 

Keats’s ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty’ (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 472-4. 
(Cf. Hazlitt ‘On the Elgin Marbles’, &c.] 

A disciple of Isaac Watts (R. W. C.), p. 475. 
[Note on a letter of Dr. Johnson.] 

Beddoes’s last poem (R. G. Howarth), p. 475. 

Mrs. Hemans (Morchard Bishop), p. 475. 


[Author’s corrections in The Forest Sanctuary.} 
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Theatrical performances at Bath in the eighteenth century. I (Frederick T. 


Wood), pp. 477-8. 
[Continued, 15 November, pp. 486-90, 13 December, pp. 539-41 ; 27 December, 


pp. 552-8.] 


Vol. 192, No. 23, 15 November 1947 
A Lewis Carroll parody (Roger Lancelyn Green), pp. 492-4. 


[Revisions of ‘ "Tis the voice of the Lobster’.] 

Sir John Mandeville. VII (Malcolm Letts), pp. 494-5. 

[See N. & Q., vol. 191, pp. 202, 275; vol. 192, pp. 46, 134, 224, 300.] 
A deed of gift (1624) and John Webster (F. C. Morgan), p. 496. 
Swift’s father (Irvin Ehrenpreis), pp. 496-8. 

A book once belonging to Gray (Sergio Baldi), p. 498. 
Croker on Tennyson again (Alan Lang Strout), pp. 498-9. 


Vol. 192, No. 24, 29 November 1947 
The Winter’s Tale (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 520-1. 
[v. i. 58-60.] 
Lucan’s first translator (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 521-2. 
{Hughes in The Misfortunes of Arthur.} 
Verse-tributes to Keats (M. Buxton Forman), pp. 522-3. 
[See N. & Q., vol. 192, pp. 248, 364-5, 432-4, 476-7.] 


Vol. 192, No. 25, 13 December 1947 


George Eliot and the classics (V.R.), pp. 544-6. 
[Continued, 27 December, pp. 564-5.] 


Vol. 193, No. 1, 10 Ffanuary 1948 
Cancelled tributes to Chaucer’s sovereign lady (Margaret Galway), pp. 2-3. 
A note on Donne (J. C. Maxwell), p. 4. 


[Emendation in text of letter.] 
The hour of Blake’s birth (Thomas O. Mabbott), p. 7. 
Blake’s ‘minute particulars’ (A. Davenport), p. 7. 
[Phrase from Boswell ?] 
Gawayn and the green chapel (D. S. Brewer), p. 13. 
Tennyson’s Merlin (T. O. Mabbott), p. 14. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 

Vol. 26, No. 2, April 1947 
English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography (Arthur Friedman 
and Louis A. Landa), pp. 97-146. 

[Covers ‘the more significant books, articles, and reviews’ published in 1946.] 

The Wyf of Bathe and al hire secte (Helge Kékeritz), pp. 147-51. 
English interest in Italy and Italian romantic criticism in the eighteenth 
century (R. W. Babcock), pp. 152-8. 
—— Oldisworth: ‘the author of The Examiner’ (Robert J. Allen), pp. 
159-80. 


Donne and Virginia (Robert L. Hickey), pp. 181-92. 
[Claims Donne’s authorship of the lines to Captain John Smith.] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Vol. 62, No. 4, Part 1, December 1947 
Chaucer’s final -e in rhyme (J. G. Southworth), pp. 910-35. 
Spenser’s Morrell and Thomalin (Paul E. McLane), pp. 936-49. 
Doctor Faustus and A Shrew (Raymond A. Houk), pp. 950-7. 
The death wish of John Donne (Donald R. Roberts), pp. 958-76. 
Milton’s attitude towards women in the History of Britain (Edward S. Le 
Comte), pp. 977-83. 
Henry Fielding and the writers of heroic romance (Arthur L. Cooke), 
Pp- 984-94. 
Edward Burney’s illustrations to Evelina (T. C. Duncan Eaves), pp. 985-9. 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Analytical reviewer (Ralph M. Wardle), pp. 1000-9. 


[New attributions. ] 
Hartley, Pistorius, and Coleridge (Hoxie N. Fairchild), pp. roro-21. 
Alastor: a reinterpretation (Evan K. Gibson), pp. 1022-45. 
The meaning of Shelley’s ‘Mont Blanc’ (I. J. Kapstein), pp. 1046-60. 
The meaning of ‘fellowship with essence’ in Endymion (Newell F. Ford), 


pp. 1061-76. 
Poe and mesmerism (Sidney E. Lind), pp. 1077-94. 


Browning’s knowledge of music (Herbert E. Greene), pp. 1095-9. 
The silent foot in pentameter verse (Frederick Bracher), pp. 1100-7. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. 44, No. 4, October 1947 
Magic and mechanics in medieval fiction (Merriam Sherwood), pp. 567-92. 
The text of Piers Plowman: critical lucubrations with special reference to 
the independent substitution of similars (J. H. G. Grattan), pp. 593-604. 
Current scholarly works and the ‘erudition’ of Jonson’s Masque of Augurs 
(Ernest William Talbert), pp. 605-24. 
Comus and the rose song (Fredelle Bruser), pp. 625-44. 
Carlyle and the composition of The Life of Fohn Sterling (William Black- 
burn), pp. 672-87. 


[Evidence from Carlyle’s marginalia in Duke University copy of Sterling’s Essays 
and Tales.] 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Fuly—December 1947 


[Unless otherwise stated, the date of each publication is 1947.] 


Apams, M. R. Studies in the Literary 
Backgrounds of English Radicalism with 
special reference to the French Revolu- 
tion. Lancaster, Pa. pp. viiit+330. No 
price given. 

Asaiey, R. Of Honour. Ed. V. B. Heltzel. 
San Marino, Calif. pp. viii+80. $2.00. 

Arkins, J. W. H. English Literary Criti- 
cism: The Renascence. London. pp. 
xi+371. 16s. 

BarKER, Sir E. (ed.). The Character of 
England. Oxford. pp. xii+595. 305. 
Bennett, H. S. Chaucer and the Fifteenth 
Century. Oxford. pp. viii+326. 15s. 
BENTLEY, PHYLLIs. The Brontés. London. 

pp. 115. 6s. 

BeTHELL, S. L. The Winter’s Tale: A 
Study. London. pp. 128. ros. 6d. 

Boas, F. S. Ovid and the Elizabethans. 
London. pp. 16. No price given. 

——(ed.). The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. xxvi, 1945. London. pp. 
251. 10s. 6d. 

Borcg, F. W. Smollett’s Reputation as a 
Novelist. Princeton, N.J. pp. 175. 16s. 

Brittain, F. Arthur Quiller-Couch. Cam- 
bridge. pp. xii+174. 155. 

Cuampers, E. K. Matthew Arnold. A 
Study. Oxford. pp. 144. 8s. 6d. 

Cote, G. D. H. Samuel Butler. London. 
pp. 118. 6s. 

Cooper, LettTice. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. London. pp. 110. 6s. 

Corpasco, F. Smollett Criticism, 1925- 
1945: A Compilation. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
pp. vit+9. $1.00. 

CosTeLLo, Sk. Mary C. Between Fixity 
and Flux. A Study of the Concept of 
Poetry in the Criticism of T. S. Eliot. 
Washington, D.C. pp. x+122. No price 


given. 

De Leviz, D. The Modern Idea of the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
its Reflection in English Poetry. (Ph.D. 
thesis, Basel.) pp. 109. No price given. 

De Vocut, H. (ed.). Everyman. A Com- 
parative Study. Louvain. pp. 228. No 
price given. 

DockHorn, K. Wordsworth und die 
rhetorische Tradition in England. Gét- 
tingen. pp. 255-92. RM 2.00. 

Duckett, ELEANOR S. Anglo-Saxon Saints 
and Scholars. New York. pp. x+488. 


5.00. 
EKWALL, E. Early London Personal Names. 
Lund. pp. xx+208. No price given. 





Exiot, T. S. Milton. (Annual Lecture on 
a Master Mind, Henriette Hertz Trust: 
Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. xxxiii.) London. 
pp. 19. 2s. 6d. 

EspalLe, A. The British Museum Library. 
London. pp. 388. 15s. 

FLower, R. The Irish Tradition. Oxford. 
pp. vi+173. 8s. 6d. 

ForrsteR, D. M. Homer in English 
Criticism. New Haven. pp. viii+133. 


3.00. 

Frencu, R. D. A Chaucer Handbook. 2nd 
ed. New York. pp. xii+402. 10s. 6d. 
Frye, N. Fearful Symmetry. A Study of 
William Blake. Princeton, N.J. pp. 462. 

$5.00. 

Georce, M. Dorotny. Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires Preserved 
in the . . . British Museum. Vol. viii. 
1801-10. London. pp. xlvi+1079. No 
price given. 

GreEENOouGH, C. N. A Bibliography of the 
Theophrastan Character in English with 
Several Portrait Characters. Cambridge, 
Mass. pp. xii+347. $10.00. 

Harsace, A. As They Liked It. An Essay 
on Shakespeare and Morality. New York 
and London. pp. xvi+238. 14s. 

Hetzer, V. B. Fair Rosamund. A Study 
of the Development of a Literary Theme. 
Evanston, Ill. pp. viiit+135. $3.00. 

Ho.tioway, Sr. Marcetra M. The Pro- 
sodic Theory of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins. Washington, D.C. pp. 121. No 
price given. 

JENKINS, ELIZABETH. 
London. pp. 102. 6s. 

Jones, C. W. Saints’ Lives and Chronicles 
in Early England. Ithaca, N.Y. pp. 
xvi+232. $3.00. 

Jones, H. S. V. A Spenser Handbook. 
(4th Printing.) New York. pp. x+419. 


Henry Fielding. 


10s. 6d. 

Karin, R. M. Fabulous Voyager. James 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Chicago. pp. xii+299. 
22s. 6d. 

Keats, J. Letters. Ed. M. B. Forman. 
3rd ed. London. pp. Ixx+564. 21s. 
KENNEDY, WiLMA L. The English Heri- 
tage of Coleridge of Bristol 1798. The 
Basis in Ejighteenth-Century English 
Thought for His Distinction between 
Imagination and Fancy. New Haven. 

pp. xi+103. 145. 

Kocuer, P. H. Christopher Marlowe. A 

Study of His Thought, Learning, and 
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Character. Chapel Hill. pp. x+344. 
$3.50. 

Lockwoop, J. F. The Tradition of Scholar- 
ship. London. pp. ii+18. 2s. 

LGFVENBERG, M. T. Studies on Middle 
English Local Surnames. Lund, 1942. 
pp. xlviiit+255. Kr. 10. 

—— Contributions to Middle English 
Lexicography and Etymology. Lund 
1946. pp. xxiv+110. No price given. 

Ma ory, Sir T. Works. Ed. E. Vinaver. 
Oxford. 3 vols. pp. cxv+1742. 126s. 

Martinet, A. _ Initiation pratique 4a 
langlais. Lyons. pp. 316. 266 fr. 

MATTHIESSEN, F. O. Henry James: The 
Major Phase. London, 1946. pp. xviii+ 
190. 9s. 6d. 

MerepiTH, G. The Egoist. (The World’s 
Classics Ser., No. 508.) London. pp. 
xiii+547. 6s. 

Mixton, J. Prose Selections. Ed. M. Y. 
Hughes. New York. pp. cxci+454. No 
price given. 

Monrtacu, Lapy Mary W. The Nonsense 
of Common-Sense 1737-1738. Ed. R. 
Halsband. Evanston. pp.xxx+ 57. $3.00. 

More, Sir T. Correspondence. Ed. 
Elizabeth F. Rogers. Princeton. pp. 
xxiii+ 584. $7.50. 

Morean, A. E. Nowhere was Somewhere. 
How History Makes Utopias and How 
Utopias Make History. Chapel Hill, 
1946. pp. 234. $3.00. 

Moss£, F. Esquisse d’une histoire de la 
langue anglaise. Lyons. pp. xv+268. 
266 fr. 

Morr, E. The Politics of King Lear. (The 
Seventh W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture.) 
Glasgow. pp. 24. 2s. 

Nicotson, Marjorie H. Newton De- 
mands the Muse. Princeton, N.J., 1946. 
pp. xii+178. $2.00. 

Parry-WiLuiaMs, T. H. Welsh Poetic 
Diction. (The Sir John Rh?s Memorial 
Lecture, Brit. Acad., 1946.) London. 
pp. 36. 5s. 

PaTCHELL, Mary. The Palmerin Romances 
in Elizabethan Prose Fiction. New York. 
pp. xiii+157. $2.50. 

Payne, W. L. Mr. Review. Daniel Defoe 
as Author of The Review. New York. 
pp. 147. $2.25. 

Pope, EvizABeTH M. Paradise Regained. 
The Tradition and the Poem. Baltimore. 
pp. xvi+135. $2.25. 

Prior, M. E. The Language of Tragedy. 
New York. pp. x+411. $5.00. 

Rajan, B. Paradise Lost and the Seven- 
teenth Century Reader. London. pp. 
171. 10s. 6d. 

Ratpu, P. L. Sir Humphrey Mildmay: 
Royalist Gentleman. New Brunswick. 
pp. xiv+245. $4.50. 
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Renwick, W. L. ‘The Faerie Queene’. 
(Warton Lecture, Brit. Acad.) London, 
pp. 15. 3s. 6d. 

Scott, Sir W. Private Letters of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Introd. by D. Grant, 
Oxford. pp. 109. 7s. 6d. 

Scuirmer, W. F. Kurze Geschichte der 
englischen Literatur von den Anfangen 
bis zur Gegenwart. Halle, 1945. pp. 
xvi+319. No price given. 

SHAKESPEARE, W. Macbeth. Ed. J. Dover 
Wilson. Cambridge. pp. Ixxxiv+ 186, 
8s. 6d. 

SiTwe.., Sir O. The Novels of George 
Meredith and Some Notes on the Eng- 
lish Novel. (Eng. Assoc., Presid. Ad- 
dress.) London. pp. 12. 2s. 

SoutHworTH, J. G. The Poetry of 
Thomas Hardy. New York. pp. xii+ 
250. $3.00. 

SPENSER, E. Works: Variorum Ed. Minor 
Poems, Vol. ii. Baltimore. pp. xii+745. 
48s. 

Starnes, De W. T., and GertrupE E. 
Noyes. The English Dictionary from 
Cawdrey to Johnson 1604-1755. Chapel 
Hill, 1946. pp. xxviiit+299. $3.50. 

Strout, A. L. The Life and Letters of 
James Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd. Vol. 
i (1770-1825). Lubbock, Texas, 1946. 
pp. 272. No price given. 

TerHUNE, A. M. The Life of Edward 
FitzGerald. London. pp. xiii+373. 215. 

Tuoreau, H. D. Walden and Selected 
Essays. Introd. by G. F. Whicher. 
Chicago. pp. xxii+483. $1.25. 

TOWNSEND, FrepA L. Apologie for Bar- 
tholomew Fayre. New York. pp. x+ 
IOI. ISS. 

Troyer, H. W. Ned Ward of Grubstreet. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1946. pp. xii+290. 
$3.50. 

Tuve, RosEMuND. Elizabethan and Meta- 
physical Imagery. Chicago. pp. xiv+ 
442. 335. 

Watts, L. B. Fletcher, Beaumont & 
Company. New York. pp. xiv+315. 
$3.75. 

Wuirte, N. I. Shelley. London. Vol. i, 

pp. xiv+ 748; Vol. ii, pp. x + 642+ cxlvii. 


735. 6d. 
WIitey, B. (coll.). Essays and Studies of 


the English Association. Vol. 
1946. Oxford. pp. 104. 7s. 6d. 

Witson, F. P. (ed.). Pantagruel’s Prog- 
nostication. (Luttrell Reprints No. 3.) 
Oxford. pp. xvi+ 30. 

WorpswortH, W. Poetical Works. Ed. 
E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire. 
Oxford. Vol. iv, pp. xvi+490. 25s. 

Younc, G. M. Shakespeare and the Ter- 
mers. (Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 
Brit. Acad.) London. pp. 19. 2s. 6d. 
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